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COMING EVENTS 


The annual retreat at the Wayside Inn 
comes January 26, 27 and 28. The annual 
retreat at Dunstable, Mass., comes April 
6, 7, 8 and 9. 

Conflicting with the Wayside Inn meet- 
ing this year as last year comes the union 
meeting, to be held this year in Lawrence, 
Jan. 27, of the Merrimac Valley Confer- 
ence of Universalists, the North Middle- 
sex Conference of Unitarians and the 
Andover Conference of Congregationalists, 
to discuss the organic union of the three 
denominations. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A new face will appear and a new voice 
will be heard at the meeting of the Boston 
Ministers’ Association on Monday, Jan. 19. 
Dr. Bruce Brotherston, recently of St. 
Lawrence and now head of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Tufts College, will 
be the speaker, his subject being ‘Present 
Allies and Enemies of Liberal Religion.’ 
It will be a welcome privilege to hear this 
enlightened and enlightening leader. The 
meeting will begin promptly at 10.45 
o’clock. 

* * 


MR. WHIPPEN TO ENTER THE 
CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 
Surmises of many members of Christ 
Universalist Church here concerning the 
future of Rev. Elbert W. Whippen were 


verified to-day when Russell M. Vernon,‘ 


president of the board of trustees, received 
a letter in which Mr. Whippen stated he 
expected to enter the Catholic priest- 
hood. ' 

Mr. Whippen’s determination to become 
a Catholic undoubtedly dated back near- 
ly a year, it was said, as evidences of a 
trend away from the cause of Universalist 
thought had been noted in his preaching. 
Mr. Whippen’s resignation followed closely 
on the death of his mother, last autumn. 
His father was a Universalist minister. 

In the letter, mailed from New York, 
Mr. Whippen stated, in explanation of his 
decision, that he was of the opinion he could 
best serve humanity through the medium 
of the Catholic Chuerh. His place of study 
he did not divulge. 

After his resignation as minister of 
Christ Church there were various indica- 
tions that he contemplated a radical 
change. It was noted by those most 
closely associated with him in his work 
here that he had disposed of all his books 
on religious subjects. Many of these found 
their way to the ash cans back of the parish 
house. 

In answer to persistent invitations to re- 
turn to Middletown and visit members of 
the parish, Mr. Whippen’s replies were 
always such as to suggest that none of his 
friends would ever see him again. 

In spite of the fact that a majority of 
Christ Church members differed with their 
minister in religious opinion, he was highly 
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regarded throughout the parish. He had 
a great sympathy for the sick and unfor- 
tunate, ministering to their wants and 
on many occasions extending financial 
aid. 

During the summer many people were 
amused and impressed to see him garbed 
in overalls and old straw hat helping mem- 
bers of the parish paint the woodwork on 
the exterior of the church and the parish 
house. This completed, he aided some 
parishioners in the painting of their own 
residences.—Middietown (N. Y.) Times- 
Herald, Jan. 8. 


* * 


FAITH 


An inspiring, helpful letter from Dr. 
Etz, of which I hereby acknowledge re- 
ceipt, and for which I tender my sincere 
thanks, suggests the idea of a deeper and 
more abiding faith, and a thorough study 
of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
“But without faith it is impossible to please 
him,” So thought Abraham when he 
“went out, not knowing whither he went.” 
So thought Thomas Potter when he built 
his church, not knowing who would fill 
the pulpit. Thomas Potter had faith, 
saying, “God will send me a preacher.” 

Faith inspires courage, and courage goes 
forth to conquer. So thought the mem- 
bers of our Liberty Church in Mississippi 
when they planned a Christmas service, 
and successfully rendered a program that 
brought together a large congregation of 
people whose creeds were forgotten for the 
time, and they were baptized by one spirit 
into one body, and all as one poured out 
their souls in adoration to the one God, 
‘who hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” 

The play was “‘The Light in the Win- 
dow,” by Marianne Kittrell. 

The whole service was planned by Faith 
and executed by Courage. Before the 
large audience was dismissed by Mr. Ward, 
a Baptist minister, the entire congrega- 
tion with bowed heads for five minutes 
made silent prayer for the welfare and 
safe return of the old pastor who writes 
these lines. “‘But without faith it is im- 
possible to please him.” 

But I have ‘“‘one more river to cross.’ 
On account of the slow growth of the 
Clayton Memorial Church fund, I became 
discouraged and so expressed myself, 
when a letter from ‘Aunt Lucy’ made me 
ashamed to even feel despondent, and I 
said in my heart: Faith can not fail me here, 
and I must, continue my appeal until the 
church becomes a reality. For this fund I 
have received $168. The poastmaster in 
Loganville will secure the lot and give an 
additional $100. Beside this I have re- 
ceived several indefinite propositions, but 
faith looks forward to a finished building 
in which I may preach before I am called 
from labor to refreshments, in the land of 
perfect spiritual existence. 

A. G. Strain. 
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THE POPE, THE FREE CHURCHMAN, 
AND SEX 

N dealing with intricate social problems, it is 

much easier to be Pope than to be the spokes- 

man of the Free Churches. The Pope knows 
where he will land when he starts his studies. The 
free churchman does not. The Pope has the final 
word for his crowd. The free churchman has neither 
the first nor the last word. The method used by the 
Pope is to enjoin and to forbid. The method of the 
free churchman is to advise and to inspire. 

In a discussion of marriage, divorce and other 
phases of the sex problem, Pope and free churchman 
agree in honoring the home, in belief in the sanctity 
of the marriage relation, in putting the interests of the 
children above the interests of the parents, and in urg- 
ing greater self-control. 

_ As might be expected, the Pope in his recent en- 
cyclical comes out squarely against divorce, against 
all forms of companionate marriage, against birth 
control, and against sterilization of criminals and 
feeble-minded to make it impossible for them to have 
children. 

With much that the Pope says we agree. Many 
of his ideals are ideals common to the whole body of 
Christians. But the Pope will not settle anything by 
this encyclical. He can block reforms, he can in- 
timidate a number of people, he can make Catholic 
law, but he can not throttle free inquiry or block 
scientific advance. 

The evils he points out—a light view of marriage 
and the painting of adultery in attractive colors on the 
radio, in the movies, and in newspapers and books— 
are great evils, but they are not as great as the evils 
of civil or ecclesiastical despotism. Many of the 
divorces of our age come from the greater freedom of 
women, her increasing self-respect, her nobler stand- 
ards. Better these divorces than her old subser- 
viency. 

We recognize the difficulties that birth control 
presents to the moralist. We see the selfishness, the 
shirking, the self-indulgence, involved in it. But 
there are even greater evils involved in unwilling 
parenthood, in impossible economic burdens, and in a 
host of other things connected with uncontrolled 
generation. 

And if we believed that all contraception was 


wrong, we still should fight the laws which forbid the 
dissemination of knowledge of these subjects. Let 
people know the facts and then decide for themselves. 
If we can’t persuade them to decide our way, it is 
better to have them decide wrong than to impose our 
will upon them. 

The encyclical is a volume. There are pages of it 
that we like. The Pope, for example, holds up a very 
noble ideal of conjugal fidelity, of chastity within the 
marriage bond, of “love proved by deeds,” of mutual 
help, of the married “forming and perfecting them- 
selves in the interior life,”’ of their helping each other 
“grow in true love to God and their neighbor.”’ 

He is to be commended for his interpretation of 
the command of St. Paul, “Let women be subject to 
their husbands.”’ The world has moved forward when 
Rome can say: “This subjection, however, does not 
deny or take away the liberty which fully belongs to 
the woman both in view of her dignity as a human 
person, and in view of her most noble office as wife 
and mother and companion; nor does it bid her obey 
her husband’s every request even if not in harmony 
with right reason or with the dignity due to a wife; 
nor, in fine, does it imply that the wife should be put 
on a level with those persons who in law are called 
minors, to whom it is not customary to allow free 
exercise of their rights on account of their lack of 
mature judgment or their ignorance of human af- 
fairs.” 

This encyclical will do good as well as harm. It 
will delay some needed reforms, but it will provoke 
thought and discussion. 

One thing we free churchmen must recognize: 
The Pope cares. How much do we care? The Pope 
has aremedy. To us it is a futile one. But what is 
our way out? We must not surrender to evil. We 
must help people find the truth. We see the ideal. 
How shall we realize it? Freedom, a right use of 
freedom, marriage for life, well, happy children grow- 
ing up about: the family altar, adequate income to 
educate them, full knowledge of sex, sanctification 
of sex as of every other talent and power, a gradually 
perfected race. 

To think of realizing these ideals through the acts 
of a race of serfs is as futile as to order back the ad- 
vancing tide. The ills of freedom are upon us, but 
only in freedom can they be cured. 
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THE W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 


R. W. K. KELLOGG, who has made his mil- 
lions in cornflakes and other cereal products, 
has given large sums of money, reported by 

the New York Times as $50,000,000, to establish the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Mich. 
This Foundation consists of a board of seven members, 
four of whom must have excellent business ability 
and three of whom may be professional. They are to 
use the income of the fund to benefit the child, di- 
rectly or indirectly, without regard to race, religion, 
clime or geographical boundaries. The Foundation is 
interested particularly in rural education, consolidated 
schools, health and educational training. 

Mr. Kellogg also has presented to the school 
board of Battle Creek a well equipped school for all 
types of handicapped children, and also a Boy Scout 
building where classes are given and courses in ath- 
letics provided. 

Dr. Stuart Pritchard is medical director of the 
Foundation. 

Dr. John H. Kellogg, head, of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, is a brother, and the late Dr. P. S. 
Kellogg, an army doctor, was another brother of Mr. 
Kellogg. 

Mr. W. K. Kellogg has seen the crucial point in 
the battle for national health, and has taken as his 
special province the child and as his special method 
education. This Foundation has in it possibilities of 
enormous service. Mr. Kellogg on the basis of his 
1930 record ought to have a happy 1931. 


* * 


THE CONSUMING DEMANDS UPON US 


HE lives that most of us are compelled to live 
often make consuming demands upon our 
spiritual natures and sometimes exhaust us. 

This is as true of ministers as of jaymen. We con- 
tinually write and talk about a spiritual awakening as 
if we were spiritually dead. It would be more ac- 
curate to say that we are spiritually tired. The 
layman goes to the church for spiritual rest and 
renewal. Where does the minister go? It is a vital 
question to him, but also to all his people. If he lets 
the age or the job consume him what has he to give 
his people? One source of strength to the minister is 
hs books, and one of the best of recent books dealing 
with spiritual victories s a little book* of 173 pages 
that we have carried around in our side pocket lately 
and dipped into at odd hours. It is by Robert M. 
Bartlett, pastor of the Congregational church in Nor- 
wood, a man whom Dr. Gilroy once characterized as 
“a poet, writer, preacher, of rare quality whom his 
fellows ought to know.’ There are nne conquests 
considered in this book, all made possible by a religion 
applied to oneself, the conquest over adversity, over 
memory, over the commonplace, over age, pain, the 
dark, ete. 

Mr. Bartlett writes with grace, charm and in- 
sight. The springs of his own spiritual life seem to be 
cleared of the rubbish of the contemporary. And 
yet how up to date he is, how widely read in the 


*“Christian Conquests.” By Robert Merrill Bartlett. 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price $1.25. 
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noblest literature, how alive to present day difficul- 
ties! He illustrates with stories from old writers 
and new—Romain Rolland, Rann Kennedy, Epic- 
tetus, Wesley, Tagawa, Ibsen, De Kruif, Dostoevsky, 
Crothers, Carl Sandburg, Dimnet, Martinez-Sierra and 
a hundred others. French, English, Russian, Japan- 
ese, Spanish, German, Danish, and American writers 
seem familiar to him, as well as the old Greeks and 
Romans. 

Perhaps we write more warmly because we know 
Bartlett and know him to be as fine as his work. If 
so let our readers recognize this limitation on what 
we say, but not to the extent of failing to examine this 
man’s work for themselves. Especially let those 
who love literature and believe it to be a mighty aid 
to devotion read Bartlett in preparation for Lent. 

* * 


GOOD LUCK, WHIPPEN! 


O go from the extreme left of the ecclesiastical 
firing line over to the extreme right and leave 
appreciation and good feeling behind is some- 

thing of an achievement. The Rev. Elbert W. Whip- 
pen, who has left the Universalist church in Middle- 
town, N. Y., and gone to New York City to study for 
the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, seems 
to have accomplished this. Members of his board 
and of the congregation, and also his state superin- 
tendent, have written us in terms of appreciation. 
Dr. Leining says: “He has done a fine work in this 
church, and worked over time and worked at any- 
thing to help the cause.” In his letter to Dr. Leining, 
Mr. Whippen says that he has always clung to the 
church of his birth because he wanted to serve it and 
be faithful, that he does not approve of constant 
changing, but has long been unsatisfied. Now, he 
says, he has worked through his problem with the 
gracious help of God’s spirit, and has come to regard 
the Catholic Church as the true Church of Christ. 
He says that he has deep apprecitaion of courtesies 
extended to him and takes with him pleasant memo- 
ries. Our good wishes go with him. 
* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 


The General Superintendent on December 26 
sent a New Year’s letter to every active minister in 
the fellowship of the Universalist churches. In sub- 
stance Dr. Etz says that, no matter what the dif- 
ficulties, we ministers may have a happy year. How? 
Mainly through fixing our minds upon things of per- 
manent value, helping others drop the non-essentials 
and concentrate on essentials, and applying our gospel 
to our problems, personal, national, international. 
“Believe whole-heartedly,” says Dr. Etz, in our 
good news. “Proclaim it unflinchingly.” 


The Optimist Club of All Souls Universalist 
Church, Watertown, N. Y., is making a three months 
study of local institutions and movements like the 
‘Press,’ “Public? Health) “Yar View Caracas Syme 
C.A.,” “Education,” ‘Visiting Nurse,” ““Orphanages,” 
“Scouting,” “Library,” ‘Children’s Court,’ “City 
Government.’’ Dr. Reed says of the study: ‘“‘Criti- 
cisms of the best work of these institutions are fre- 
quently made. Many are justified and appreciated. 
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But far the larger number are not founded on fact. 
We are too ignorant of the real work and the moral 
values these institutions are contributing to human 
uplift. With unprejudiced minds we need to re- 
evaluate these moral forces. We need to clean the 
slate and draw a new picture.” 


Overflowing attendance at the opening of the 
Tufts College School of Religious Education, taking 
in churches of many denominations in the Mystic 
Valley registration of 250, the whole organization 
compelled to move into a larger building. Overflow- 
'ing attendance at the Sixth Annual Institute for 
Church School Workers sponsored by the Sabbath 
School Union and held at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion. Said Professor Ratcliff to Dr. Earle as he drove 
her home in his car from the second of these gather- 
ings: “‘If we attend one or two more events of this 
kind we shall begin to think religious education is 
popular, shan’t we?” 


Laughter—the rest of the weary, the solace of 
the sad. Laughter—a spontaneous expression of 
mirth, a good-natured comment on folly. Laughter— 
a gift of a good God, an essential part of a true religion. 
Laughter rings through shops and offices wheie men 
toil and helps lift the burden. Laughter echoes in 
houses and over fields where men play, with healing 
power. Laughter even penetrates the editorial sanc- 
tum and helps make a sane paper. As often directed 
at self as caused by others, laughter dissipates mental 
fogs, dust storms and all that obscures vision. Friend- 
ly, cheering, blessed laughter. God give us more of it! 


“The Old Book and the Whole Book”’ is the motto 
painted on the bulletin board of the United Presby- 
terian Church in Boston. ‘Trying tor the whole book 
with a wrong method means missing the whole book. 
To get the whole book one must study the books as 
wholes and abandon the dogma that the little parts 
named verses are equal and infallible rules of conduct. 


Mussolini never made a more interesting speech 
than that in which he assailed speculation and col- 
lapse of the stock market in the United States as the 
cause of Italy’s troubles. Doubtless much that he 
said was true. 
times here make hard times there. Even though Italy 
has a dictator and the system or government is alleged 
to be efficient, the dictator can’t change economic 
laws. Socialist Germany and Fascist Italy enact the 
same time-honored measures—cutting government 
expenses, reducing imports, increasing exports. Money 
may be the root of all evil, but in spite of politicians 
it surely shows all the nations the way in which to 
walk. 


Cass Arthur Reed of the faculty of the Interna- 
tional College, Smyrna, Turkey, was in Boston Dec. 8. 
Said he: “Just a month ago I was in Angora. As I 
went up the street I saw the blue and white colors of 
Greece hung out everywhere. It was to honor 
Venizelos, who was making a memorable visit to 
Mustapha Kemal. During the war I saw two hundred 
thousand Greeks driven out of Smyrna by Turks. I 


But three things stand out: Hard ~ 


might have said that my grandchildren would see 
Greek colors hung out in Angora, but I was seeing it 
with my own eyes. The situation is full of promise.” 
It is curious that the most hopeful men we meet are 
the fellows on the firing line. 


Nature Magazine, published in Washington, 
D. C., by the American Nature Association, says: 
“Half an hour after a grebe chick is born, it can swim 
and dive. Your children can not do that. An eagle 
flies eighty miles an hour. The best man can do is to 
run 100 yards in nine and one-half seconds. A hum- 
mingbird is one of the world’s greatest commuters; 
he winters in Central America and summers in the 
Northern States. Few of your friends travel that far 
each year. The out-of-doors is filled with such won- 
ders. There are romances, tragedies, comedies, deeds 
of heroism, of cowardice, of selfishness. The biog- 
raphy of a common mosquito, for instance, reads like 
the writings of 8S. S. Van Dyne, Harold Bell Wright 
and Joseph Conrad at their best. The life history of 
the Canada goose that honks its way overhead each 
spring and fall puts in the shade the exploits of Charles 
Lindbergh and Admiral Byrd.” 


It is not easy for Christians with the inheritance 
of Universalists to let go of an objective God or be 
content with a vague pantheism. Our fathers were 
not busy with hell per se. They were busy vindicat- 
ing the character of God against the assumption that 
He would torture man forever. It was love that will 
not let us go that they were preaching about. It was 
God the Father who was the cornerstone of their 
theology. In another generation the Christian world 
may be divided into two main divisions: (a@) Believers 
in a God who is transcendent as well as immanent. 
(b) Believers in a god who is merely a way of doing 
things. Where will Universalists stand? 


Where can we climb highest in the United States? 
In California, Mount Whitney, 14,496 feet. How 
many people know that Mount Elbert, Colorado, is 
second with 14,420 feet? If Colorado should be 
flattened out it would be a plain 6,800 feet in air. 
Wyoming has an average height of 6,700 feet. They 
are our highest states. If Mt. Marcy, the highest 
peak in the Adirondacks, were piled on top of Mt. 
Whitney, the highest peak in the country, the total 
altitude would be 460 feet lower than Mt. McKinley 
in Alaska, 20,300 feet high. The Geological Survey 
kindly gives us these striking facts. What heights, 
physical, mental, moral, challenge us! 


The League for Independent Political Action, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York City, Prof. John Dewey, 
chairman, seems to be well on the way toward the 
formation of a new Progressive Party. Since Demo- 
crats in 1928 abandoned a low tariff, says the league, 
there is nothing to distinguish them from Republicans. 
Villard of the Nation, Devere Allen, Harry Barnes, 
Sherwood Eddy, Hubert Herring, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Norman Thomas, John Haynes Holmes, are in the 
new movement. Shall we join? No. Do we wish 
it well? Yes. How do we reconcile these two posi- 
tions? We dont. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XII. 


A Happy New Year in New York 


. Johannes 


7~) HE last day of the old year and the first four 
fo\| days of the new year we spent in New York. 
That is, we spent all of those days minus the 
travel necessary to get there and to get away. 
The trip to New York was down the Hudson Valley 
to Albany with seats on the river side of the train, 
and some of the most famous scenery of New York 
State unfolding before us. The trip back was on the 
New Haven road to Boston after dark, with all the 
scenery inside the cars parading up and down the 
aisles. 

Rolling into New York City in mid afternoon, 
we used the usual machinery for taking baggage-laden 
travelers from terminal to stopping place—red-caps, 
taxicabs, red and green lights and policemen, with 
hospitals in reserve to receive you if any of the ma- 
chinery goes wrong. We had the captain of the red- 
caps himself to wait on us, and he carried in his mouth 
all the way down the long platform his captain’s 
whistle, on which he blew staccato blasts summoning 
reinforcements of red-caps for the crowded Lake 
Shore Limited. 

One of the last things I did herons leaving New 
York for Washington in December, 1899, was to go 
to the basement of a large building and have a free 
ride in an automobile. There was adventure for you! 
At the speed of fully ten miles an hour we dashed for 
the wall across the basement, slamming on the brakes 
just in time to keep from running headlong into it. 
The automobile then was a novelty, a kind of toy, a 
spectacle. 

This day the first thing we did on reaching New 
York was to enter an automobile. Our taxicab driver, 
who promised to ‘go slow,” went as he had to go with 
ten thousand other taxicabs first tearing madly for a 
green light, then stopping short for a red one. Park 
Avenue, once so empty and spacious, was crowded 
with traffic and lined with apartments. In the midst 
of the ten and twenty story apartments one saw the 
beginning of a city of fifty and eighty story apart- 
ments. Al] the time and money spent on these fifteen 
and twenty story apartments has been wasted, for 
they must come down to make way for buildings that 
can take in revenue enough to pay New York’s im- 
possible taxes. 

Our destination was East 72d St., 6 the new 
home of my sister-in-law. We found her in an apart- 
ment on the sixth floor with sky and sun and house- 
tops, and a range of mountain-like buildings loom- 
ing up to the south—Chrysler, Chanin, Graybar, 
Lincoln, Empire buildings and the Ritz Tower, the 
buildings which help make the new skyscraper district 
in the forties and fifties. 

Up on the East Side in the seventies we had four 
places to visit which housed relatives whose present 
habitations we had never seen, down in the forties 
two more, and at Montclair and East Orange another 
two. 

If we had tried to go to Brooklyn and the Bronx 
and take in cousins of all degrees, we probably would 
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have seen another old year out before we had fin- 
ished. 

Of these days in New York, it is impossible to 
write in detail. They were days of varied experience, 
in which we used motors and dodged motors, prowled 
quietly around among the humbler folk of Third 
Avenue and broke bread with others not so humble, 
nearer Fifth or Park Avenues, visited some of the 
show places of New York, heard some of the great 
men and discoursed with citizens on the lapse of time 
and the changes of the years. 

Two drives stand out vividly, one on New Year’s 
morning with a minister, and the other the next morn- 
ing with a doctor. Both were with old friends, and 
both were over the same ground. The second was 
planned to show the Madame the delightful things 
that I had seen on the first. 

The minister, Dr. Hall, first showed me some of 
the marvels of New York from the windows of his 
apartment, which command as noble a view as I have 
ever seen. He lives on 86th Street near the Hudson 
River, high up, with windows that look south to the 
bay, west over miles of Jersey, and north up the river 
He has shining 
waters, grim palisades, distant mountains, and miles 
of human habitations. Then we drove north along 
Riverside Drive to Riverside Church, the new church 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. To step into it is 
| ke stepping into one of the cathedrals of Europe It 
is one of the architectural glories of New York. Of it 
we may speak more in detail later. The tympanum, 
“Christ the Teacher,” is like that above the entrance 
of our church in Washington. The glass, also like the 
glass in our church, is vivid and brilliant. The 
church is more imposing than our church, but not 
more beautiful. Dr. Hall spoke of the marvel in these 
times of filling such a place Sunday after Sunday with 
three or four thousand people. For Dr. Fosdick he 
has a warm admiration and regard. Fifty blocks 
farther up the Hudson we reached the new bridge 
stretching from 178th Street, New York, to the Pali- 
sades in New Jersey, with mighty towers and eables 
completed and the roadway finished from New Jersey 
almost over to the New York side. “Under the 
roadway ” said Dr. Hall, 
old Brooklyn Bridge, towers and all, could be set and 
not touch.” It seemed unbelievable. Swinging up 
the hill to Broadway, on the first drive, we paid 
especial attention to the little Universalist church on 
Washington Heights, and on the second drive to the 
great medical center built around the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. The Universalists, owning a place along the 
street which comes from the bridge, will have a good 
chance to sell out and probably will take it, for “the 
little wart of a building’’ does not belong in that new 
community. The medical center, composed of a dozen 
units, looks as if it had put its roots down in the rocky 
backbone of Manhattan Island for all time. Our 
friend the doctor, who has practised and taught 
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medicine in New York for over forty years, was an 
admirable guide. 

We passed the Episcopal Cathedral on both trips, 
but nobody either time had anything good to say of 
the Bishop. Possibly we are unjust in our judgments, 
but if so this Bishop is singular y unfortunate in his 
human contacts Driving by the Cathedral, a fact 
about a prominent Universalist was disclosed by the 
doctor that nobody in the family ever knew. While 
the dector was attending this New York Universalist 
in Paris in 1882, the latter confided in him that he had 
given a substantia sum to the building fund of the 
cathedral on the representation that it would be “a 
meeting place for all faiths.” “The Bishop of New 
York,” said my friend, “may stick to that plan in 
theory, but how he departs from it in practise!”” We 
looked at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine with 
emotions as mixed as the architecture of the vast un- 
finished structure. ; 

Driving south in Central Park to-day one sees a 
new skyline. In the old days our vision stopped at 
the line of buildings stretching along the south side of 
59th Street facing the park. To-day it is carried 
aloft by the mighty facades and soaring towers of the 
new skycrapers. From the park and from the river, 
one thinks less of their steel and granite and more of 
their spiritual quality. They are the unique con- 
tribution of America to the architecture of the world. 
Along the east and west sides of the park there is the 
same change. At 76th Street and Central Park West 
if one looks carefully he can see the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. It is dwarfed like Trinity or St. 
Paul’s in lower Manhattan. It would take several 
towers like that of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
piled on top of each other to reach to the top of the 
new San Remo a square away. And we used to won- 
der if ‘something as tall as the church might not go 
up near by some day.’ 

Going out into Jersey we ignored the tubes and 
drove comfortably to the 23d Street ferry boat of the 
Lackawanna Railroad in the beautiful car of a friend. 
There again we had one of the best experiences of the 
trip. For once more we saw the afternoon light on 
the western side of the great buildings, and especially 
on the Chrysler and Empire State Buildings, the 
mightiest of all in up-town New York. Engineers 
study these stupendous achievements from the stand- 
point of stresses. They marvel at the plans for ele- 
vators to reach eighty odd stories, and for setbacks 
which will still leave paying office space. Old builders 
stand dumb before them and metaphorically, never 
literally, take off their hats to those who put them up. 
Economists and financiers shake their heads and ask: 
“How can they stagger through with such projects 
in these days of depression?’ But poets, artists, 
moralists, think of their beauty, and the intelligence 
and courage back of them. To them they illustrate 
the soaring spirit of man. 

In Montclair we speedily forgot all about New 
York, Newark, ferry boats and trains, for we ran 
plump into grand nephews and a grand niece still at 
an age when they like to box with you, climb on your 
shoulders, make you get down on all fours to be ridden 
and down on your back to be walked on. Nothing 
but old-fashioned suits of armor doubly braced can 
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properly protect a man under such circumstances, 
but what fun the sturdy five and six-year-olds can 
have! The two-yeat-old, gentle little Jenny, was the 
gravest of the lot, the seven-year-old was a regular 
little mother, and the five-year-old a human catapult. 

From. the time of the early Dutch settlers, New 
Year’s day in New York has been celebrated with a 
round of calls and feasts. It is in the blood of old 
New Yorkers to celebrate and to wish everybody a 
happy New Year. As late as the aighties and nine- 
ties people still paid calls. A few old-fashioned 
gentlemen may keep up the custom, but New Year’s 
calling for all practical purposes is erfded. It now is 
a day for parties, for the theater, for trips to the coun- 
try, for loafing at home. 

A man asked me how much real happiness I 
thought there was in New York. I told him that 
probably there was more than was apparent. The 
faces in the subway trains and on the streets on the 
whole are not happy faces. If one meets what seems 
to be a truly happy face it stands out from the crowd. 
The thousands thronging the streets at midnight to 
see the old year out seemed merry. They blew horns 
and whitled rattles and buzzers, and called out excited- 
ly to their neighbors, and laughed immoderately, 
but that was not happiness. The younger set, what 
I saw of them, were not doleful. They were rushing 
from entertainment to entertainment, but I had a 
feeling that much of the time they were not enter- 
tained. ‘How is 2?” Tsaid to oneof them. ‘Like 
all the rest of us,’’ was his answer. ‘Very restless.” 
But I often heard the phrase, ‘““We did have a good 
time that night.”’ Probably it is fair to say that most 
of the people that I met were tremendously busy, 
weighed down with responsibility of one kind or 
another, and happy at times and in spots. Some felt 
keenly the loss of dear relatives, others the loss of 
money, and others the need of a job in which to fully 
use their talents and express their lives. Two of the 
happiest looking young hostesses we saw found great 
happiness in children—one in her own and the other 
in some one else’s. This second also had a long list 
of people to whom she gave happiness by sharing with 
them what God had given her. And she found happi- 
ness in fitting up a studio apartment, as unusual and 
beautiful a place as I have ever seen. The happiest 
man I saw had his share of sorrow, but he found his 
deep happiness in the work to which he had given his 
life and in a home that meant everything to him. 
Prehaps my readers at this point may be thinking that 
I am leading up to the proposition that church people 
are the happiest and in church work they will find 
their greatest happiness, but, while there may be some- 
thing in this, and while I found people who were hap- 
py in church work, I found others unhappy, anxious 
about the state of religion and the position of the 
church in this gigantic city of the western world. 

If we turn the thing around and consider unhap- 
piness we can put our finger on some of its causes. 
Poverty causes unhappiness. It is terrible to be 
poor in a vast maelstrom of ten million human beings 
like New York. Wealth causes unhappiness. It is 
hard to hang on to, trying to lose, and rather inefficient 
as a happiness maker even when kept. It subjects 
its holder to envy, makes him a mark, breeds in him 
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suspicion as to the motives of others, and breeds in 
others suspicion as to him. But with poor and rich 
and half way between the attempt to keep up with 
somebody else breeds more misery than almost any- 
thing else. If everybody in New York could move 
into quarters costing about half what they now pay 
for rent directly or indirectly, and not worry about 
what others thought about it, they would have a 
start toward the happiest new year of their lives. 
Of course, if they were tenants of buildings in which 
we had a personal interest, we might make exceptions 
on the ground that the real estate business ought not 
to be injured, but the principle is sound. ‘‘Keeping 
up with the Joneses” is one of the great causes of un- 
happiness. 

Getting the right kind of job is one of the big- 
gest causes of happiness. Failing is one of the greatest 
causes of unhappiness. 

Of course we can only skim the surface of such a 
subject. There are all the other life adjustments to 
make, such as marriage. There are physical things to 
eliminate or achieve. There are menta] controls or 
lack of them. And there is the biggest thing of all— 
approximating or failing to approximate the moral 
ideal that deep down inside we believe to be right. 

The human spirit is made for achievement. It 
droops when it fails. The happiest people I met in 
New York were those vitally concerned with art, 
with music, with literature, with the cure of souls, or 
the cure of bodies and minds. 

I believe Fosdick, burdened though he is, to be 
one of the happiest men in the metropolis. I sat near 
another man at a dinner to welcome the New Year, a 
colleague of Fosdick, who hasgiven practically his whole 
life to the Union Seminary. If he has not something 
deep down inside which gives him happiness, I shall 
miss my guess. Somebody sent us Byrd’s book, 
“Little America.” It radiates happiness. 

Perhaps Principal] Jacks was right: ““Man was not 
made for happiness. He was made for long journeys, 
desperate adventure, difficult explorations, unending 
toil. His happiness, if it comes, will come as a by- 
product.” 

Those who think of New York as just a sink of 
iniquity, a modern Babylon, a. kind of Montmartre, 
do not know the city. Gigantic as are the forces of 
evil in such a place, even more gigantic are the forces 
of righteousness. For every man dissipating health 
and substance there are ten quietly at home or at- 
tending lectures or concerts. There are those who 
prey on their fellows and there are those who plan for 
the hundred need'est cases and ten thousand more 
beside. On every block that I walked there was a 
speakeasy, sometimes probably a dozen. Enough 
of them were pointed out so that I can be fairly sure. 
But on every block also there was a church, a school, 
a settlement, a shelter, a museum, a clinic, or other 
agency into which New Yorkers individually and col- 
lectively pour their millions. Down on the Great 
White Way—the theater district—there were glar- 
ing signs inviting us to see every kind of matrimonial 
dereliction, and on the edge of them a theater so 
packed we could hardly get in, showing ‘Green Pas- 
tures’ and the Lord God Almighty of the Southern 
Negro. 


No discussion of New York in holiday time can 
omit the delights of the table. Though men were 
selling apples on every other corner and bread lines 
were forming regularly in the poorer sections, one 
never would have imagined it in the places that I 
visited. We had everything from green turtle soup 
to mousse of halibut, from suckling pig and roasted 
joints to turkey and breast of guinea, from apple pie 
baked expressly in true country style to ices and ice 
cream in fancy shapes. I ate down town and up 
town, at noon and at night, and was ready or every 
meal. There was no drinking to speak of in the places 
that I visited, but one very amusing incident where a 
man took kummel on the supposition that he was 
getting kowmyss. As one is gin plus anice and the 
other fermented asses’ milk, there is some difference 
between them. 

We came back to our fourth floor combination 
kitchen and dining room, to our baked beans and 
buttermilk, with the feeling that we had been on an 
extensive tour. 

The weather was clear and bracing, the streets 
dry and clean, the holiday spirit everywhere in evi- 
dence. 

With its Christmas greens still in place, and the 
sun sending its diffused golden iight through the east 
windows, the Church of the Divine Paternity on the 
first Sunday of the New Year seemed the most beau- 
tiful place of all. 

Dr. Hal]’s sermon was strong and clear, his chil- 
dren’s sermon a little gem, and the music uplifting. 

The communion took us back in thought not 
only to Jesus of Nazareth, but “to all who since his 
day have sought to live the Christ-like life.” About 
us were their memorials: Charles Eaton as I remem- 
bered him standing there on the first Sunday this 
church was opened in 1898, the strong men and 
women who supported him, and that little company of 
workers in the Brevoort Mission, Sarah Cooper, 
Marian Holley, the Needhams, and the others who 
gave love and accepted love and so found happiness. 

What we spend, money, time, thought, physical 
strength, for others—that we have, and it’s about all 
that we do have, but it is enough. 

* * eS 


GOLDFINCHES IN WINTER 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


They stopped with us an hour—dear, shining things— 
Just long enough to rest their tired wings, 

Upon the long, hard flight to some warm clime. 

So glad to linger for a little time, 

Soft olive feathers ruffling to the breeze; 

They tilted on our leafless shrubs and trees, 
Investigated every purpling weed, 

For fear of missing some small, cheering seed. 

They took our crumbs—(such eager, pretty throats!) 
And thanked us with the music of soft notes. _ 


O little winter birds, we think to you 
Our thanks, our grateful thanks, instead, are due, 
For when at last in banded strength you flew, 
There came to us words spoken long ago: 

‘Behold the birds—they do not reap norsow, . 
They neither gather into barns, and yet—”’ 


God speed you, shining flock, we’ll not forget! 
Berwyn, Maryland. 
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Religious Journalism in the Public Library 
Harold V. Hartshorn 


@\ROM the rack in the Public Library in a cer- 
=4| tain fine small city, Tidings stared at me, 
bringing its message of Hibernian distrust of 
everything English and Protestant, shout- 
ing “bigot” in its screaming headlines, as it still 
sputtered over the events of the last Presidential 
election. 

America likewise was there, pouring out its 
venom, on Protestantism generally, and upon Prohibi- 
tion in particular. 

And one could not miss the Commonweal, battling 
so ably, and withal in so gentlemanly a manner, for 
the uprooting and overturning of the Puritan tradi- 
tion in this land which the Protestant English founded, 
and for the establishment here 0° a Catholic tradi- 
tion, in government, literature, art, and of course, 
religion. 

Looking farther the glaring red cover of Bob 
Schuler’s Magazine confronted me, the personal organ 
of a militant, fundamentalist, anti-Catholic, anti- 
modernist, anti-almost-everything Los Angeles pastor, 
who manages to get his name on the front pages of 
the papers with painful regularity, and has been the 
central figure in several legal actions, on account of 
slanders which he is asserted to have uttered and 
libels which he is stated to have published. 

And then I saw Aimee’s Bridal Call Four Square, 
shouting out its gospel of a curious form of Protestant- 
ism, which can appeal to but few outside of the great 
mass of twelve-year-olds in our population. 

Glancing along the rack, I saw the Theosophical 
Path, and Unity, and Week y Unity, and various other 
magazines concerned with religion, the majority of 
which belonged to the lunatic fringe of religious jour- 
nalism. 

About this time my interest flared up, and I began 
to look for the journals which represent the vast mass 
of sound, sensible, forward-looking American Protes- 
tants. Rome, with her program of bitter reaction, 
of sapping and undermining the walls of free religion 
in this land, was represented by three journals, two 
of them of national circulation. The extremist ele- 
ment among Protestants, and in particular the bit- 
terly fundamentalist type, was represented by several 
more or less, but principally less, able journals. But 
in this town, in which a modern college of seven hun- 
dred students is located, a city where much Eastern 
culture and wealth have settled, which boasts a power- 
ful Congregational church of nearly seven hundred 
members, a vigorous Broad-church Episcopal or- 
ganization, and a flourishing Unitarian church, and 
whose Baptist and Methodist churches have large and 
influential progressive groups within them, and whose 
ministers are able and educated men who are steadily 
leading their people toward freedom and the light, 
the vast mass of the readers who frequent the library 
are not interested in the attempt of Rome to bolster up 
her obsolete claims through the pages of America, 
or Tidings, or even the sophisticated Commonweal. 
Nor are they much more interested in the antics of 
Bob Schuler or Aimee Semple McPherson, or the 


inanities of the crack-brained religious press. For the 
intelligent, progressive, forward-looking portion of the 
population, which in this town is relatively large, 
what is provided? 

Some sane papers I found, the E'pworth Herald, 
the California Christian Advocate, and, tucked away in 
a corner, the Christian Register. The Epworth Herald 
is good, the California Christian Advocate is a remark- 
able paper to be published in so limited a field, but the 
Christian Register was the only religious journal which 
could be even dreamed of as representing, in the na- 
tional field, the vast mass of inquiring souls who in all 
denominations are feeling for the light, seeking a re- 
statement of religion in terms of modern life. 

But where was the Christian Century? 

Where was the Congregationalist? 

Where was the Christian Leader? 

Where was the Churchman? 

Where was the British Weekly? 

Where were all the other religious publications 
which set forward the ideal of freedom in thought, of 
reverent search for truth, of unbiased and uncontrolled 
critical judgment of current events? They were not 


there. 


And yet the whole year through men and women 
by the hundreds surge through this library, for it is a 
tourist and educational center. Dissatisfied, dis- 
heartened, disillusioned people, who are breaking 
away from their traditional religious moorings, and 
are in danger of falling under the sway of periodicals 
like the Debunker, or Mencken’s bilious monthly, 
obtain their ideas of what the religious world is think- 
ing from the almost ludicrous array of journals which 
I have described. 

We spend great sums of money for missionary 
work here in our homeland. We talk about reaching 
the vast army of the unchurched. We progressives 
live in a happy land of make-believe in which we dream 
of the time when the multitudes who are breaking 
away from fundamentalism, both of the Catholic and 
Protestant sorts, and who are becoming disillusioned 
concerning the odd sects out on the periphery, will 
flock into our liberal and open-minded churches. But 
they do not come, largely because they do not know 
us. With a fatuousness with which the Christian 
Scientists are not afflicted, nor the Four Square 
people, nor the Seventh Day Adventists, nor the 
Theosophists, nor the Unity movement, we ignore the 
most effective and economical agency which we possess 
for recruiting to ourselves exactly the people whom 
we want in our churches. 

Suppose on that rack had been placed as few even 
as five progressive journals, whose combined annual 
subscription cost would not exceed fifteen dollars. 
Suppose the intelligent man who is breaking away 
from the crudities of fundamentalism, or some Catholic 
who wonders what Protestantism really is, or some 
unchurched Protestant who is inclined to think that 
the Christian Church is afraid to face the great cur- 
rent issues, should find there a few of the intelligent 
and untrammeled journals such as the five I have 


mentioned, the Christian Century, the Conerzpationalisi, 
the Churchman, the Chrisian Leader, and the Chrisiian 
Register, and week by week should observe their out- 
look upon the world and its changing problems and 
issues—who cam measure the qumuliive eiect m 
brought about m that community? 

Same doy the pat 

Ges are sums to awake ito ther long 
‘cope! The public Hhraries, because 
f ihe chergse of seciarmanism, as a mule 
<tibe to the religious journals. If they 
at all it 3s usally through the semerosity 
or interested organizations. The cranks 
fanaties have been more zealous in this work 
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When we shall acquire sense enough to find the funds 
to plece our periodicals where they will do the mast 
good. And when we do thai, and begin to se the 
resulis which are ceriaim to follow, we shall be amazed 
at the stupidity of which we have been guilty through 


all the years, im ignoring this meghty agency for 


Teaching the man who is pulpii-prooi, for teach ng our 
concepuicn of Ife io ihe reactionary who lives withm 
the walls of h's prejudices and has been taught to 


it 38 afraid to apply reason and the findings of modern 
sGence to the solution of its problems. 
Highland, California. 


Jared van Wagenen, Jr. 
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At ome time im his Hfe he considered himself 


Tatifully poor. Dreamers of bis type are not the kind 
of men who gaiher or hold money. Early m life he 
Tamed 2 wile and after her death he marred another 
and reared a great brood of‘ children—boys and 
evis—and some of those sons of his were with him m 
is lest wild adventure at Harpe’s Ferry. This 
second wife seams to have been a woman with much 
of the same grim fortitade of her husband. Her vat 
to hmm while under sentence of death and her conduct 
during those lest days surely demonsiraie her as a fit 
mate for such a inmshand. 

Even in Brown's boyhood there were cerizin 
things he haied—aleohol, war and slayery. He 
wes devoutly religious after 2 stem, Old Testament 
fashion. 


This man used to tell a rather apochryphal siory of 
how in the wild Kansas days Brown wes 2ccusiomed to 
hold family prayers with a pisiol m each hand. Asa 
matter of fect, at that pened in Kanses such exiracr- 
dinary conduct was nothmg more than a wise pre- 

Like most men of a century ago Brown had little 
formal education. He was not illiterate, however, 
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good deal of knowledge during his infinitely varied 
career. Once he siarted io write his autobiography, 
but it never ran beyond the miroductory chapter. 
In bis letters he made use of a quaint but family eor- 
rect Engiish. 

The most dubious Incadenis in Brown's iife eon-_ 
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purpose of holding it as a freesoill siate Brown's 
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four oldest sons had already emigrated there. The 
years 1854-56 were years of bloody border wars, and 
in these wild disturbances Brown played a leading 
part. He believed that “fire must be fought with 
fire,” and doubtless by counsel and perhaps by act he 
was guilty of deeds that were hardly less than cold- 
blocded murder. His roving spirit was never at rest. 
His wife and younger children he had established on 2 
poor, miserable, mountam farm at North Elba, almost 
in the heart of the Adirondacks, but he spent most 
of bis time in Kansas- Possibly Kansas finally became 


_ _-too much civilized for him. At any rate, at last a 


fantastic dream took the definite form of an effort to 
start an imsurrection among the slaves, and he se- 
lected Harper’s Ferry in what was then Virginia, 

ly because it was the site of a United States 
arsenal and had great quantities of arms stored there- 
The whole wild scheme illustrates only the visionary 
I i ity of the man. Any man of ordinary 
common sense would have realized that the effort 
could have had only one possible ending. 

There is no time to-day to tell again the familiar 
story of his historic raid, of his midnight foray on the 
sleepmg village, of the desultory fighting of the fol- 
lowing day, and finally of his pathetic little army be- 
sieged in the brick engine house where they had barri- 
caded themselves. No lesser personage than the 
future Confederate chieftam Robert E. Lee was in 
command of the force that finally battered down the 
door o: the “fort” and took prisoners Brown and his 
surviving followers. This was at seven o'clock on 
the morning of October 18, thirty-six hours after he 
first entered the town. He was taken to jail at 
Charlestown, the county seat, about eight miles dis- 
tant, and nine days later, October 27, he was taken 
into the court house (which by the way is still used) 
and tried for his life on a three-fold indiciment—for 
murder, for treason agaist the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, and for inciting the slaves to insurrection. 

To the honor of Virginia it must be said that, 
considering the provocation and the bitter state of 
public opinion, Brown, in form at least, received 2 
remarkably fair trial. Doubtless it was resolved from 
the first that he should die, but nevertheless the trial 


seems to have been carried on with rather scrupulous 
observance of the constitutional ni its of the accused 


by a jury of his peers to no one of whom either he or 
his counsel had objected. As a matter of fact there 
him a dozen times, and 


and the jury retired for deliberation for forty-five 


last weeks were a period of great triumph for um. 
He corresponded voluminously. Many notables from 
both North and South, including Governor Wise of 
Virginia, visited him im prison. His biographer, 
Gamaliel Bradford, believes that during this period 
he found more rest and comfort than ever before dur- 
ing his irregular, disordered life. Men who watched 
him declare that not infrequently a smile hovered 
around that stern, seldom-smiling mouth, as if he were 
thinking of very pleasant things. The story runs 
that his jailer, Captain Avis, was converted to Chris- 
tianity by the exhortations of his prisoner. The 
evening preceding his execution his wife (Giron-hearted 
woman) had supper with him in the living rooms of 
the jailer. That night he made his will, in which he 
made careful disposal of his imsignificant worldly 
possessions, and this will was signed by Captain Avis 
as witness. To each of his companions he gave a 
small silver com, remarking, perhaps with whimsical 
humor, that he was about to go ona journey to a 
country where such money would not pass currelit. 

During his last days with true prophetic vision he 
wrote to a friend: ‘I am worth inconceisably more jor 
hanging than for any other purpose.” He was right. 
Alive and at large he was just 2 hair-brained fanatic, 
an object of derision rather than reverence. But 
properly and offically hanged by the State of Virginia 
—Ah, that was a different matter, for thereby he 
straightway became a noble martyr in a high and holy 
cause. 

The second day of December that year was un- 
usually warm and beautiful, with the feeling of autumn 
still im the air. The short half mile drive from the jail 
to the place of execution was made in a two-seated 
spring wagon. On the front seat were the driver and 
the undertaker, while the rear seat was occupied by 
Brown and Captam Avis. Brown looked around him 
with frank interest at the crowds and at the iim 
Jefferson County fields lying sere and bare under the 
pale, wintry sunshine, and remarked as casually as 
he might if on a pleasant drive to church: “This is a 
beautiful country. I never had the pleasure of cast- 
ing eyes over it before.” It was a strange phrase to 
fall from the lips of one who perfectly well knew that 
within the hour his eyes would be closed forever. Ar 
riving at the place, he looked out over the great com- 
pany with eyes that were unafraid and unashamed. 
I think that im his heart he felt like a king who had 
come to be crowned. 

So they hung John Brown—hung him im his car- 
pet-slippers and in the decent black suit which kind 
Mrs. Raelston had cleaned for the oceasion. The 


p crowd melted away, deeming perhaps that the inci- 


dent was closed, but it was only eighteen months until 
the firing on Fort Sumter. In Iess than three years 
a great army of blue-clad men were marching over 
the clay roads of Virginia, and as they tramped they 
burst into roaring song: 
“John Brown's body lies 2-mouldering im the grave, 
His soul goes marching on.* 
= = = 
Or Sindair Lewis’s.—Tom: “WEat do you thm: of 
Hoover’s Pan-Ameziean policy?” 
Jerry: “I thoughthe Pan-American policy was Mencken's.” 
—Lafayetie Lyre. 
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Are Women Enemies of War? 
Devere Allen 


,OMEN have been in the world a long time, 
i and so has war. But if we may rely on 
assertions to be heard continually in the 
=1| peace societies, the ikons of the old war 
god face imminent destruction at the hand of woman, 
while futile man, conscious of his failure, kneels in 
worshipful homage to the valiant sex. 

In the heyday of feminism, when women ascribed 
to arrogant man not only the desire for dominance 
that was his, but also the conservatism of their own 
sex, it was natural to look for the end of man-made 
war as soon as women fought their way to freedom. 
The stalwart Olive Schreiner declared that ‘‘war will 
pass when intellectual culture and activity have made 
possible to the female an equal share in the contro] 
and governance of modern national life.”” Ellen Key 
once said: ‘The characteristics that are now scorn- 
fully called feminine . . . . were in the springtime of 
Christianity active in the suppression of violence. If 
these assets are again to hold violence at bay, it will 
be only through the power of women to make them 
living again.” 

It has remained for present-day psychologists, 
whose eagle eyes have discovered many things un- 
revealed to the wise and prudent, to invest a simple 
hope with the subtlety of psychoanalysis. For ex- 
ample, a prominent woman psycholog’st has explained 
it all. ‘“‘War,’’ she finds, “is the product of the irra- 
tional (that is to say, unrational) impulses of men 
toward self-assertion and power; reason is not yet 
strong enough to control such impulses; they can be 
controlled only by other and stronger irrational im- 
pulses; the impulses of women are toward creation 
and preservation of life; and because they have been 
less suppressed and modified than those of men, they 
are stronger and will be able to overcome them if 
given full play.” 

The skeptic, though willing to give women free 
play in this crusade or any other, finds it hard to see 
from. what specific facts so hopeful a discovery was 
made. The odyssey of humankind has been marked 
by violence on the part of men; but have violent 
women been lacking? 

Deborah, prophetess of Mount Ephraim, is 
exalted as the instigator of the conquering Barak of 
early Jewish lore. It is recorded in a legend of Rome 
how the Sabine women, rather than see war between 
their avenging relatives and the Romans who had 
stolen them for wives, ran out between the armies 
and successfully averted conflict; but against this not 
altogether lovely tale must stand the Amazons of 
Greek legend, with their repute for effectiveness in 
slaughter. The lion-hearted, martial Queen Boadicea 
of first-century Britain has been dramatized by 
several poets and half a dozen playwrights. Tacitus, 
in describing the special qualities of the Teuton. bar- 
barians, points out how their own women accom- 
panied them into battle, demanding in their pride that 
their loved ones should not return unwounded. 
Women often served in the light-horse cavalry of 
medieval armies. In those days, duels between 


women were numerous, especially in France. There 
was, of course, the military ardor of Saint Joan. 

In the eighth century the Duke of Bohemia was 
compelled to wage war against large bands of em- 
battled women. The Maid of Saragossa, celebrated 
by Byron in his “Childe Harold,” is famous for her 
aid in the defense of the Spanish town in 1808. Even 
as recently as 1851, the French government bestowed 
the cross of the Legion of Honor upon a woman— 
Angelique Duchemin—for valor in seven campaigns. 
In the World War, battalions of women fought at the 
front for Russia and served in less conspicuous ways 
in all the armies. 

Our own Revolutionary conflict drew into the 
ranks a few combative women. Sarah Hull, wife of 
Major William Hull, went with him to camp and en- 
gaged in the battle of Saratoga. In South Carolina 
two women put on their husband’s clothes and cap- 
tured some British officers. Margaret Corbin fought 
at Fort Washington and when her husband was killed 
took his place in the artillery. There were many 
others who fought alone. Deborah Sampson, who 
hesitated not to help in killing but was overcome with 
shame at being caught in male attire, served three 
years and was twice wounded, eclipsing even the more 
familiar record of Molly Pitcher. 

As always, however, the majority of women aided 
in more conventional ways. In some localities it be- 
came fashionable for young women to join in a pledge 
“not to receive the addresses of any suitors who had 
not enlisted in the army.” In Philadelphia alone, in 
1780, women gave up jewels valued at $7,500 to aid 
the “rebel” cause; more than 2,200 army shirts were 
made by them that winter. Long after the Revolu- 
tion, when work on the Bunker Hill Monument had 
twice ceased and a period from 1823 to 1840 had 
elapsed without the memorial shaft’s completion, 
it was a group of women who supplied the energy and 
funds to finish it. The abundant support of that 
first war won a tribute to women from the always 
gallant General Washington: “The army ought not 
to regret its sacrifices or its sufferings, when they 
meet with so flattering a reward as in the sympathy 
of your sex; nor can it fear that its interests will be 
neglected when espoused by advocates as powerful 
as they are amiable.” 

The same sort of amiability was manifested in 
the Civil War. Mary A. Livermore, one of the war’s 
heroines in relief work, wrote afterwards of how the 
great uprising among men (she is silent on the ex- 
traordinary number of desertions) ‘‘was paralleled by 
a similar uprising among women.” While a popular 
verse at the North ran 

“Just take your gun and go, 


For Ruth can drive the oxen, John, 
And I can use the hoe.”’ 


the Southern women responded to the widespread 
appeal addressed to them by a poet: 


“Come with your souls in your faces 
To meet the stern needs of the hour.” 
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They came, indeed, in 1861 just as they came in 
1917. It was neither helmets nor sweaters that they 
sent to the troops, sometimes in embarrassing pro- 
fusion, but the useless “havelocks,’”’ a head-dress 
named in honor of the British general famed for his 
imperialistic exploits in India. In North and South 
alike, and of course entirely irrespective of the justice 
in either cause, women’s fingers were busied with 
everything from letter writing to tobacco bags. 

About four hundred women actually fought in 
the ranks for the Northern cause. Bridget Devens 
of Michigan fought with her husband till the war 
ended, then enlisted in the regular army. As drum- 
mers, color-bearers, and even as leaders of regiments 
_in two cases, women gave evidence that the basic 
biological and psychic sex distinctions of romance and 
of laboratories exist largely in fancy. 

With the exception of a brave minority of the 
faithfully defiant, American women in the World 
War took nothing more advanced than the official 
government position. They proudly wore the mili- 
tary leash; they turned on “‘slackers’’ and generously 
gave their men to the shambles. There were women, 
just as there were men, who fought the war policy to 
the last ditch, and who thereafter used their immunity 
from combat to solace the persecuted and abused 
ones among the conscientious objectors and political 
prisoners. But seekers for a vital difference of be- 
havior between the male and female sexes would need 
more than a questionnaire and a microscope; they 
would need the lenses of imagination. 

It is true, however, that the interest of women in 
work against war, first called for by men, was long 
thwarted by men. ‘The first person to suggest public-~ 
ly the organization of peace societies was the Rev. 
David Bogue, a Scots preacher who spoke boldly 
against war even in the middle of the British campaign 
to defeat Napoleon. Bogue appealed to women in a 
widely-circulated sermon: ““The influence of the female 
sex is universally acknowledged and felt. I want that 
influence to diffuse peace and love over the face of the 
earth. I scarcely know how to address myself to re- 
spectable matrons, who after nursing their sons with 
the tenderest affection send them away to the work 
of desolation, and rejoice at their success when they 
make women like yourselves widows, and their chil- 
dren fatherless. .... You blush at this reproach, and 
well you may; they may justly be the most burning 
blushes that ever reddened the female cheek.” 

Still in the blushing era, Noah Webster, founder 
of the old Massachusetts Peace Society in 1815, ex- 
pressed his ‘firm belief’ that “‘the abolition of war 
will be completely in the power of the fair sex.’’ This 
appeal to save the world from war must have sounded 
encouraging indeed to the sex which had not quite 
yet been described by Schopenhauer as ‘‘number two 
of the human species.” Yet it was not until 1838, 
when William Lloyd Garrison and his cohorts founded 
the New England Non-Resistance Society, that 
women had any chance to enter actively into peace 
work. The occasion for launching the society was the 
general conservatism of a previous peace convention. 

Women had just been admitted to the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society by a narrow margin, 
against the dire fears of the bachelor Whittier and 


the complaint of the Honorable Judge William Jay | 
that “married women without their husbands were 
associated with men in the Executive Committee—a 
committee to which is confided the management of 
the society, and whose meetings have hitherto been, 
and will probably continue to be, both frequent and 
private.” How slender a reed seemed marital loyalty 
in those days of straitlaced rectitude! 

In the general peace convention Garrison had 
urged many women to be present, and some of them 
gamely attended, knowing well that excited males 
had gathered in secret conclave the evening previous 
to take counsel against their horrendous invasion. 
The strategy of the mex peace leaders who had so 
long appealed to women for aid in the cause, but who 
were terrified to have their appeal taken at its face 
value, was to assume that the women present were 
merely onlookers rather than delegates entitled to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings. Immediately Garrison 
with characteristic boldness threw their ranks into 
confusion by arising and moving that “‘each delegate 
be given a card on which to register his or her name.” 
Against subdued grumbling the motion was carried; 
against loud grumb ing a woman was made chair- 
man of the committee on convention business; against 
stamping and catealls and not wholly insincere groan- 


ings Abby Kelley started to address the convention. 


Secession at once ensued; fourteen noble advocates of 
peace withdrew from the hall, and thus acknowledged, 
more definitely than they knew, that a corner had 
been turned. 

Not until the days following the Civil War, how- 
ever, was equality in peace work fully recognized by 
a national society The Universal Peace Union, 
formed as a radical protest against the compromise 
of the peace movement from 1861 to 1865, and stand- 
ing for complete repudiation of war service, an- 
nounced that it “‘agreed with the wise men of Athens, 
who settled the disputes of the distracted age by the 
principle, ‘Equality causes no war.’”’ Lucretia Mott 
was an active leader and vice-president; Lucy Stone 
attended its meetings. 

But the prevailing attitude was one of almost 
contemptuous indifference to women’s part in any 
sort of public affairs. The great ‘‘peace crusade’ of 
Julia Ward Howe in the early seventies was picturesque 
but futile; nowhere abroad would men give her a 
chance to speak, and it was hardly different here. 
The American Peace Society, old and conservative, 
did go so far as to elect to minor offices Mrs. Howe and 
another woman benefactress. In the years round- 
ing out the century Belva A. Lockwood coupled radi- 
cal pacifist ideas with a militant political feminism, 
but, save for the faithful in the Universal Peace Union, 
she evoked scant response. Up to the very brink of 
the World War women were patronized and assigned 
only minor roles by all the peace groups but the one. 
For example, during the entire period from 1828 to 
1928 the American Peace Society had 691 members 
of its executive committee, of which only twenty-eight 
were women—barely four per cent. In 1914 the 
same organization had 107 officials, of whom only 
twelve were women. Among the 210 members of 
the great American Conference on International 
Arbitration held at Washington in 1896, not one was 


a woman. The Year Book of the famous New York 
Peace Society for as late a year as 1910 reveals that 
of its 788 members forty-three per cent were women, 
only three of whom, however, held any office. Let 
the Lucy Stone League add to its chamber of horrors 
the historical note that the 1915 Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference after twenty years was still prefacing its pub- 
lished lists of guests with the frugal comment: “The 
asterisk following the name of a gentleman indicates 
that he was accompanied by his wife.’ So if women 
generally have not been different from men in their 
attitude toward war, it may not fairly be forgotten 
that those who have taken part in the struggle have 
had to do so against double odds. 

Yet no one need be deceived. As is the case with 
men, all the women who openly take a vigorous stand 
against war, realistically thorough-going, are nu- 
merically only an oasis in a desert, a desert of mob- 
minded conformity. They are often more venture- 
some than men in occupying their outposts, and they 
hold their positions with magnificent fidelity. But 
they are obliged to scan the arid wastes in vain for 
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any great caravans of their sex coming to join them. 

Still the cheerful old legend of women’s special 
aptitudes refuses to die. Its persistence with regard 
to war and peace is due, perhaps, less to a true regard 
for the potentialities of womankind than a lingering 
of that chivalrous decorum which accorded to women 
for so many centuries superior virtues along with 
inferior status. The share of women in the movement 
to abolish war is certain to be large; it may fall short 
of that of men or it may excel. But the notion of a 
psychological or biological unfitness for warfare and 
an innate superior urge to peace has found no warrant 
either in history or science. Whether voiced by 
women or men—and it is constantly expressed by 
both—it is hardly more than just another romantic 
dream of fair women. It becomes positively harm- 
ful, as all over simplifications are harmful, when cures 
for war are being sought and practical peace projects 
are under discussion. The worker for peace, of either 
sex, who contributes this fantasy to the ideology of the 
peace movement merely “stems a stream with sand, 
and fetters flame with flaxen band.” 


A Preaching Mission in Ohio 


Carl H. Olson 


The visit of Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, to the First Universalist Church of 
Kent, Ohio, during the week of December 14 to 21, constituted 
an event of major importance in several of its phases. 

An outstanding consideration is the fact that this is the 
first time that the League has conducted a preaching mission in 
a Universalist church. There is kinship of purpose between the 
Unitarian and Universalist Churches which will not permit them 
to be very far apart. By the very nature of things, however, 
co-operation has been limited largely to gestures of good-will. 
The presence of Dr. Westwood, who holds Universalist fellow- 
ship as well as Unitarian, in the Kent church, the pastor of which 
holds Unitarian fellowship as well as Universalist, becomes a 
symbol of more tangible unity for the development of liberal 
religion. . 

The effect of the preaching mission upon the community is 
something difficult to estimate. We may judge better if we 
understand that the purpose of it all is not numerical gain for 
a particular organization in the community, but spiritual benefit 
to the entire city, through the inspiration of liberal religion. 
Despite the many calls upon people’s time during the week before 
Christmas, attendance averaged 60 per cent above the church 
average. About 40 per cent of the total attendants were strang- 
ers. Conversations after the addresses disclosed several people 
whose religious perplexities were solved by the liberal theme. 
One person stated that he had not attended church for twenty 
years, and now had found a philosophy of life adequate to his 
demands. All were inspired by the sermons. 

Dr. Westwood’s message was not limited to the eight ser- 
vices at the church. He was guest of the Rotary Club on Tues- 
day noon, and the superintendent of schools, a member of the 
Methodist Church, asked him to repeat the address before the 
public school teachers of Kent at their meeting that afternoon. 
As a further result of the Rotary talk, Dr. Westwood spoke to 
the 305 high school pupils. A special convocation of Kent State 
College faculty and students gave added force to the progress 
of liberalism. Considerable literature, including both Univer- 
salist and Unitarian pamphlets, was distributed and requests 
for more are at hand. 

This experience can not but convince one of a great duty 
which rests upon the liberal churches of the country. For the 
present, at least, it is important that we maintain our organiza- 


tions. From them has come the force which is projecting lib- 
eralism into many fields. But it can not be claimed as an ex- 
clusive product of Channing or of Ballou and their organizations. 
To many groups this association hinders growth and prevents 
affirmation openly of what is accepted mentally. A presenta- 
tion of liberalism which would be independent of any parent 
organization, against which no charge of proselyting, no matter 
how unfair, could be leveled, would result in a great liberal move~ 
ment in every existing religious group. 

The most log:cal means to such an end would seem to be a 
Preaching Order of men dedicating their lives to undenomina- 
tional liberalism. A friar of such an order could reach thou- 
sands where existent churches reach hundreds. Doubiless lib- 
eral churches of a community would benefit, but the major work 
would be that of building a church within men’s hearts, which is, 
aiter all, our primary theoretical aim as we are. Whether our 
desire to deal in universals of religion is actual or merely the- 
oretical will determine reaction to this or a similar venture. 
The establishment of any such movement must come from the 
avowed liberals of to-day, the members of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches. At present such an order is a vision 
before the eyes of Dr. Westwood and those who have caught a 
glimpse of the possibilities in preaching missions. Should the 
idea take root and grow, it promises to blossom into the profound- 
est religious movement since the Reformation. 

In the meantime, let us be thankful for such a work as is 
being done by the Unitarian Laymen’s League through their 
preaching missions. They are preparing the field. 

Any account of the meetings would be incomplete without 
afew words regarding the mission preacher himself. Dr. Horace 
Westwood is one who has come to liberalism through the schools 
of orthodox religion. His experience has developed a considera- 
tion of the shock which many suffer when old beliefs are chal- 
lenged and destroyed. Accordingly his messages were filled 
with constructive elements and, while fearlessly liberal, con- 
tained none of the harsh iconoclasm which is so common to-day. 
The fellowship of the week is something which will remain long 
in the memory of the minister and people of the Kent Univer- 
salist church. 

The Rev. Dilworth Lupton, of the Cleveland Unitarian 
church, took charge of the devotional service on one evening, 
Mr. Lupton recently received fellowship in our group. Dr, 


re? 
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George Cross Baner, of the Akron Universalist church, was also 
present and assisted in conducting two services. Dr. Baner has 
arranged a tentative date for Dr. Westwood in Akron next fall. 
Already some of the Kent people are planning to organize auto- 
mobile parties to attend the Akron meetings, which is definite 
evidence of the impression made here by the preaching mission 
and the mission preacher. 
* * * 
““YOU’RE FIRED” 
Helen G. Murray 


Robert Littell, in the New York World, discussing the 
technique of hiring and firing, digs down to certain tragic aspects 


_ot the latter process which no amount of scientific management 


can mollify. “In almost all cases,’’ he says, “being fired is 
damaging to the human soul. The fired soul suffers less damage 
when it can call the red-faced boss foreman a good round name 
than when it receives one of those ‘services no longer required’ 
slips signed by an impersonal ‘management.’ In the first case 
self-respect can be preserved through a burst of anger aimed at a 
definite individual; in the second, anger, a bewildered, depressed 
sort of anger, is discharged like bird-shot over a corporation, a 
whole social system. The first method breeds loose teeth and 
black eyes, the second sows the seeds of class-hatred, commun- 
ism and other twentieth century religions.” 

Enlarging upon ‘‘the evasive cruelty of the printed slip,’ he 
continues: ““Cne morning there is an envelope on a desk: ‘Your 
employment with this company terminates on Saturday next.’ 
No reason. But the man or woman who opens the envelope, 
whose whole life is suddenly chilled and black, will never know. 
The authority responsible for the printed slips is impersonal, in- 
visible. It hides behind departments and ledgers. It can 
never be tracked down and met face to face. The scar in a hu- 
man life is recorded, somewhere, by a pen stroke through a name. 
Misery and indignation ripple feebly against the stone walls of 
industry, ripple and die down. Nothing has happened; there 
has been no scene. But the dark pool of the world’s hatred and 
despair is the deeper by another drop. 

“Tf you have ever been fired you will know what I am talk- 
ing about. If you have ever done the firing you will remember 
your twinge of guilty relief as the person whose ‘employment’ 
you had just ‘terminated’ finally slammed the door. And both 
of you will agree that it is better to feel the anger of the personal 
interview, than the bewildering sense of inadequacy that comes 
alter a printed slip. 

‘Best of all, of course, would it be never to fire or be fired. 
And perhaps some day life can be arranged so that no one is 
ever fired, but onhy Transferred to Another Department.” 

“Transferred to Another Department’’—now that’s some- 
thing like! No “bewildering sense of inadequacy” there, just a 
satisfying assurance of better adjustment. And after all, why 
not? Scrapping men and women is not only the cruelest thing 
we can do, it is likewise the silliest, the most inefficient. From 
the standpoint of society “‘You’re fired!” from one job, unless it 
can be immediately followed by “‘You’re hired!’ somewhere else, 
is just plain stupidity. A fired man is a drain on society’s purse, 
a weight on society’s conscience, a menace to society’s safety. 
The “Some Folks’ who really “won’t work” (including our 
famous “leisure class’) should be locked up and kept on bread 
and water till they acquire the will to industry. The Some Folks 
who aren’t allowed to work—are we hoping too much when we 
look forward to the day when “life can be so arranged” that 
there aren’t any such? 

* * * 


DEATH OF DR. F. A. DILLINGHAM 

Funeral services for Dr. Frederick A. Dillingham, former pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church of Bridgeport, Conn., who died 
at the Masonic Home in Wallingford, Jan. 6, after a long-illness, 
were held in the Bridgeport Universalist church Thursday aiter- 
noon, Jan. 8. Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven officiated, 
assisted by Rev. Charles Kramer. The body was taken later 
to Springfield, Mass., for cremation. 


Dr. Dillingham had been pastor of the church at Bridgeport 
for nineteen years, his being the longest pastorate in its history. 
He concluded his work there about fifteen years ago. : 

Dr. Dillingham had been ill for two years. He lived formerly 
with a daughter, Mrs. W. Howard Cone of Bridgeport, but 
entered the Wallingford hospital in 1928. 

While in Bridgeport Dr. Dillingham was quite prominent 
through public speaking, newspaper writing, and activity in 
politics, education and welfare work. He was one of the founders 
of the Bridgeport Polytechnic Institute, and worked untiringly 
for its maintenance and success until it was taken over as the 
State Trade School. Another institution which owes its exist- 
ence to Dr. Dillingham is the Free Kindergarten. Another in- 
stitution of which he was the father and guiding spirit was the 
Home for Wayward and Unfortunate Women. which is now the 
Bridgeport Protective Association. 

F. A. Dillingham was born in Auburn, Maine, Jan. 27, 1851, 
the son of Harvey and Mary (Johnson) Dillingham of Dillingham 
Hill. He received his A. B. from Tufts College in 1875, his 
B. D. from the Theological School in 1878, and his A. M. degree in 
1879. The degree of D. D. (S. T. D.) was conferred upon him 
by his Alma Mater in 1905. He was ordained to-the ministry 
in 1878, and entered upon his first pastorate the same year at 
Grove Hall Universalist Church, Boston. It was while pastor 
of this church that he married Carrie A. Alexander, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eben Alexander of Boston, on Dec. 2, 1879. 

Other churches in which he was pastor were in Danvers, 
Mass., Troy, N. Y., Dover, N. H., North Attleboro, Mass., 
where he stayed for seven years. In 1915 he was appointed 
State Superintendent for Connecticut. His work in this field 
was eminently successful and he resigned only through asense 
of duty to his church. The General Convention had asked him 
to go to Portsmouth, N. H., to try and build up the parish there. 
This was his last parish, and after two years in Portsmouth, 
fighting 4 losing fight, he retired from the active ministry and 
made his home with his daughter. 

He is survived by fourteen grandchildren, and all of his six 
children: Mrs. Mabel D. Crosby of the Du Pont Company, Fair- 
field; Alexander Dillingham, instructor of mathematics at the 
U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis; Mrs. W. Howard Cone of 
East Orange, N. J.; Paul Dillingham, superintendent of schools 
in Falmouth, Mass.; Sydney Dillingham of New York City, and 
Mrs. L. H. Stocking of Waterbury, Conn. 

Rev. A. N. Foster of Norwich and Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 
of Danbury attended the services as representatives of the 
ministers of the state of Connecticut. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Little Towns 


*Now I traveled through the countryside amid Decorations 
such as I had seldom seen of Gold and Orange and Bronze. And 
nothing had been neglected that might have been for my comfort. 
And the Hillsides were Aflame with Crimson and Gold. And 
the Railway bore me swiftly and pleasantly from Place to 
Place. 

And as the journey of the day moved prosperously forward 
so also moved the day, and I journeyed in comfort and con- 
tent. 

And as I looked out upon the towns through which I moved 
and considered how the folk live who abide there, I marveled at 
that which every Town doth Supply of Entertainment in Movies 
and in Beach Shows and in Clam Bakes, so much more than be- 
longed to the days of Their Grandsires. 

And I beheld still in every little bleak town an White Steeple 
with its upward admonition. And I said, O ye little bleak towns 
from whence have gone forth the men and women who have 
made your country free and strong, and which serve now but for 
Filling Stations and Whistling Posts, think not your glory is de- 


_parted. Still are-ye great and potent, and in ye abideth yet that 


which was in the beginning; for out of you still shall go the Gov- 
ernors of the land. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IF OUR OWN THOUGHTS BE TRUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Early this morning, between two and three, when sleep re- 
fused to come, I read the last number of the Christian Le ader. 
Not that I considered it would have a soporific influence, but 
because I wanted to read something interesting. Dwight 
Bradley’s ‘“‘The Future of Religion” and your beautiful account 
of ‘‘Christmas at the Old Home”’ compensated decidedly for the 
sleepless hours; and then the story of the response of the hobo to 
the agitator was corking. 

I ran across this quotation from Alfred Noyes’ “Watchers 
of the Sky” recently: 


“This at the least 

We know, the soul of man can soar through heaven, 

It is our own wild wings that dwarf the world 

To nothingness beneath us. Let the soul 

Take courage, then. If its own thought be true, 

Not all the immensities of little minds 

Can ever quench its own celestial fire.” 
May the year be a successful one in every way for you, in 

your responsibilities in the continuance of the Christian Leader. 
A. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


* * 


ELLWOOD NASH TO THE CHARGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The argument that the tobacco habit should not be re- 
garded as a vice because so many of the best men (and some 
really fine women) indulge it, can be used, and has been imme- 
morially used, to blunt the point of stricture against drinking, 
doping, profanity, vulgarity, illiteracy, gluttony, smuggling, even 
libertinism, and indeed every sort of “‘irregularity,” including 
sometimes debaucheries and crimes. Murder, theft, infidelity, 
tyranny, have all had their apologists, and the plaint of the 
“sob-sister”’ is heard in the land. It is a sound argument, too, 
in so far as it contends that a single rotten speck does not neces- 
sarily spoil the whole apple, and also in so far as it warns us not 
to be censorious but to remember the words of Jesus, how he 
said, “He that is without sin let him cast the first stone.”” But 
it is a weak defense which can say no more than “It might be 
worse,” or ‘We are all poor critters.’’ Especially in the case of 
one who holds himself up, or is held up, as a leader and example. 

The counter argument that a guide should watch his step 
is unanswerable. But if he is astumbler, what then? Well, we 
won’t jump on him too hard, but common sense and justice to 
those whom he has failed can ask no less than his demotion. 
We may be sorry for him, but the greater claim on our sympathy 
is held by his victims. 

I don’t smoke, but I don’t set up to be superior to all those 
who do. Only I insist that their merits would be enhanced by 
cutting out this concession to the world and the flesh (if they 
were strong and brave enough to do it, as perhaps they are not), 
and so proving their higher-mindedness. I am thinking of 
course of the minister who ‘“‘puffs, or snuffs, or chews.’”’ (All 
three have their addicts, and why not one as well as another?) 
My feeling is that a minister can not be “‘too good,” that his 
job is difficult enough without assuming hobbles and handicaps. 
That the nicotine habit, the tobacco breath, the tobacco stench 
on the clothing, are a real hindrance in many cases there can be 
no doubt. And it is no defense to say that “people shouldn’t 
be so fussy and finicky.’’ I am not fussy or finicky, but this 
smell, these fumes, are an offense to me—as bad as “B. O.” or 
halitosis or second-hand onions. If I inflicted these trespasses 
on my companions, who could blame them for letting me simmer 
in my lonesome? By what principle of good breeding or Chris- 
tian charity are these perambulating fumidors justified in com- 
mitting tort on my clean nostrils? 

But what I started and chiefly wanted to say is, that the 


very underpinning of our ideals seems to be threatened by the 
waste of a morbid sentimentality. We fear to damn an evil lest 
some one cry “Puritan” or ‘‘Pharisee.”” We are afraid to assert 
high standards because both public and private morality is di- 
luted and in a state of flux. This is the meaning of that ‘‘col- 
lapse of public opinion” which explains the crime wave and the 
vice wave and the general let-me-alone wave and the apologize- 
for-everything wave. Because we hesitate to ‘“‘judge’’ our fel- 
low mortals, we try to find an excuse for their capers. Now, be- 
loved, it won’t do. In these times of cross winds and cross 
currents, of fog-bound shores and haze-hidden skies, the one 
thing we can not afford is to let the compass be demagnetized. 
True, the compass itself wavers. All the more must slight de- 
flections be noted. I am glad the Leader man hits with a bang 
the “Rey. Smith” vulgarity. It is worth while to demand of the 
pastor clean teeth, a clean vest, and clean finger nails. (And 
yet even saints may go unwashed! I knew a saintly minister 
who did not blush to take out his teeth at the table to get rid of 
an annoyance. Far better man than J, but it tested our stom- 
achs!) I say, let’s be purists, puritans in matters of mere self- 
indulgence, rather than add to the prevailing doubt whether we 
areinearnest. To return to the starting point, a tobacco minis- 
ter may be a royal good fellow, but he is not at his best. 
C. Ellwood Nash. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


If Dr. Nash can only get well, we will let him lay on the 
rod weekly. The denomination is lonely without him. It will 
stir hundreds to find him leaping back into the ring. With 
much that he says we agree. It is a selfish thing to eat, drink, 
smoke or chew, so as to be obnoxious or harmful to others. That 
smoking per se is immoral we deny. We affirm the opposite. 
Smoking may be more moral than not smoking. Not smoking 
because of cowardice, vanity, conceit, a holier-than-thou atti- 
tude, or a desire to have men praise you, is immoral. Smoking 
to be friendly may be moral. Conversely, not smoking so as to 
set an example to some one who ought not to smoke is moral, 
and smoking so as to harm self or others is immoral. And what- 
ever the morality or immorality of smoking, it can hardly be 
called wise to focus the attention on such a mote and neglect the 
scoundrels looting the city treasury or despots crushing weak 
men beneath their feet. 

The Editor. 


* * 


AN UNDERSTANDING REACTOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Herewith a response to Mr. Stuart’s reaction in the issue 
of Dec. 27, which I couldn’t pass unnoticed, especially as you 
asked for it in your valedictory for the 1930 volume, and this is 
to advise you that I’m not the “turkey-gobbler type of man,” 
as rejection by editors of ‘‘my stuff’’ will not cause me to “swell 
up, get red in the face and gobble,” therefore it’s up to you. I’ve 
had to reject some stuff myself which perhaps was no worse than 
the enclosed, as well as some that was no doubt a great deal 
better, therefore I know something of the strain under which 
editors labor, and hold no malice toward them, but instead have 
a forgiving spirit. 


Mr. Stuart closes his argument, which is well and lucidly 
stated, with the question, ‘““How long will we stay with the crowd 
and pay top-notch prices for building construction?” 

We might answer him with the trite old statement, ‘Just 
as long as human nature remains human nature,”’ and be not 
so distant from the truth and a correct answer. Without going 
into the psychology of the matter, I would like to call Mr. 
Stuart’s attention to a condition which to-day exists, and in my 
experience is typical of several periods of depression through which 
the country has passed in the last forty years, and this condi- 
tion completes the cycle, vicious circle or what have you, of 
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business depression, slow recuperation, normal business, ab- 
normal inflation of business and panic, or business depression, 
again, and this condition is outwardly evidenced by the great 
numbers of unoccupied dwellings in every city of importance 
throughout the land. 

In this widely known Southern mountain resort there was 
recently issued a statement by the city water department as to 
the number of unoccupied dwellings in the city, which was given 
as fourteen hundred. In a town which has, as this one, from 
fifty to fifty-five thousand residents, this number of unused 
residences would mean accommodation for at least seven thou- 
sand more, therefore why build more when so many are standing 
unused? In the chief commercial city of Alabama, where the 
writer has spent considerable time, the proportion of empty resi- 
dence buildings is at least as large as in this city. What is the 
reason? Hither that the people formerly occupying these homes 
have gone to the country, or that they have combined their 
families under fewer roofs than when all had work, and any family 
that so desired could indulge themselves in a separate home. 

We find no fault with Mr. Stuart’s advice; rather it strikes 
a responsive chord in the writer’s breast, as his livelihood de- 
pends upon building conditions, and for the past three months 
these have beén such as to preclude him earning a day’s wages, 
yet he can very readily see why “we stay with the crowd”’ and 
do not build when prices are down, yet follow the crowd ‘‘and 
pay top-notch prices for building construction” when prices 
are up. 

W. C. Frost. 

Asheville, N.C. 


* * 


FRANK AND FAIR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am just renewing my subscriptions to the Leader, and I 
wish to send along with it some words of appreciation and praise 
for many good things through the year and especially for the 
Dec. 20 and 27 issues with their touching and piercing thoughts 
on the World War—and on war in general. 

How much we need to be taught to think straight! And 
these poignant reminders, like those ‘“‘War Letters of Fallen 
Englishmen” and your Christmas editorial, are helps to right 
thinking. Thank you for putting them into words. 

I had written to our Senator, but I forgot to wish him a 
Merry Christmas, as you suggested! We people are rather 
ashamed of our Senators—one for war, the other for rum, and I 
don’t know which is worse. 

You certainly are helping the cause of peace, and I think 
you might help the cause of prohibition more than you do. 

Harry Adams Hersey could give you points on the liquor 


question as he did on the tobacco question where your defense 


is so weak as to be almost puerile. 
The idea that ‘‘smoking fathers and mothers of the right sort 
(sic) are fully as able to influence their children in the right di- 
rections as non-smoking fathers and mothers of the right sort!”’ 
It is almost too bad to flavor the 95 per cent praise of your 
wonderful paper with 5 per cent of criticism, but seen from my 
viewpoint it clamored for utterance. ‘‘Faithful are the wounds 
of a friend.”’ 
M. W.E. 
* * 


. A BIT OF VIVID DESCRIPTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have really missed something if you have never seen a 
fox, wild and free. I haveseenmanyofthem. Mrs. Noble and 
myself, when she was in possession of her health, were accustomed 
to roam the fields and woods in search of birds and flowers. 
She was a teacher of nature study in the Boston schools. 

Two years ago we were driving to Twin Mountain and ar- 
rived there after dark. In less than a mile, in the blaze of our 
lights, we saw rabbits scamper across the road and were com- 
pelled to bring the car almost to a full stop to allow a pair of 
raccoons to waddle across. But the beautiful thing came a few 


rods farther on. The lights caught a big red fox, sitting squarely 
in the middle of the road. We slowed up and tried to see how 
near we could come to his royal shyness, and succeeded in get- 
ting within about a hundred feet of him. Then there was just a 
red flash and he was gone into the blackness of the mountain 
night. We got a real kick out of this little incident. Just the 
other day we were surprised and gladdened by the sight of a 
northern shrike in our yard here in Quincy. We were glad, too, 
when he took his flight. 
: Edwin L. Noble. 

Quincy, Mass. 

THE TRAGIC DECLINE AT NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with much interest the reaction of B. S. H. in 
the Dec. 29 issue regarding Mr. Bicknell’s remarks at the lay- 
men’s banquet as reported in the Leader of Nov. 22. Iam in 
heartiest accord with both B. 8. H. and Mr. Bicknell. I, too, 
watched witn deep concern the tragic decline and final closing 
of the North Cambridge church, and realized tne utter help- 
lessness of any authority above the local church to aid in the 
situation. We certainly do need, in our Convention, some com- 
mittee who shall have power to thoroughly investigate in cases 
where parishes are in difficulty, and take such action as is neces- 
sary for the good of both the local church ana the denomination 
as a whole. 

A.L.B. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 
LYNCHINGS IN 1930 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the year 1930. I find according to the records compiled in 
the Department of Records and Research of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute, that there were twenty-one persons lynched in 1930. 
This is eleven more than the number ten for 1929, ten more than 
the number eleven for 1928, five more than the number sixteen 
for 1929 and nine less than the number thirty for 1926. Four- 
teen of the persons lynched were in the hands of the law. Three 
were killed in jails, two of these were shot to death and one was 
burned to death when the mob burned a jail; five of the eleven 
other persons in the hands of the law were taken from jails and 
six from officers of the law outside of jails. Of the seven victims 
who did not come into the hands of the law, one was burned to 
death and one was put to death and his body burned. 

There were forty instances in which officers of the law pre- 
vented lynchings. Five of these were in Northern and Western 
states and thirty-five in Southern states. In thirty-three of the 
eases the prisoners were removed or the guards augmented or 
other precautions taken. In the seven other instances, armed 
force was used to repel the would-be lynchers. A total of sixty 
persons, six white men, fifty-two Negro men and two Negro 
women, were thus saved from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the twenty-one persons lynched, one was white and 
twenty were Negroes. The offenses were: rape, eight; murder, 
three; attempted rape, two; killing officers of the law, two; rob- 
bery, three; being a witness, one; bombing houses, one; charge 
not reported, one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Alabama, one; Florida, one; Georgia, 
six; Indiana, two; Mississippi, four; North Carolina, one; Okla- 
homa, one; South Carolina, two; Texas, three. 

R. R. Moton. 
* * 


ON REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is interesting always. My big kick comes from 
the Reactions. Here all our talents and personal idiosyncrasies 
show up in true perspective. May nothing you dismay! 

H. T. Crumpton. 

Bay Minette, Ala, ‘ 
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The General Convention at Work 


STARTING THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Pessimists have been abroad in the land with their gospel of 
gloom and defeatism. In spite of our optimistic faith there have 
been some pessimists in the Universalist Church. Doubt and 
gloom have been broadcast from many sources. We would not 
ignore or discount difficult problems and situations, but we 
would remind ourselves that sweet may be the uses of adversity 
and that a time of difficulty is also a time of opportunity. 

We are reminded of this constantly by letters received at 
the General Convention office. More and more the message is 
coming from ministers and laymen: “We are having a hard time 
just now, but our people are rallying as never before and we are 
going ahead.’’ One minister who has done conspicuous work in 
rallying discouraged parishes writes: ‘“Why should any Univer- 
salist church go out of business in these days of opportunity?” 
The world needs us as never before, and people are looking for 
the optimistic gospel of Universalism even though in many 
places it is preached under some other name. Heart and soul 
hunger can not longer be satisfied by the husks of partialism. 
The gospel for to-day must be either materialism or Universalism. 

We have heard all of this before, and it sounds rather trite 
and pedantic as we hear it again, but this optimism from the 
point of view of the General Convention officials is based on solid 
facts and experiences of the first quarter of our current Conven- 
tion year. We pass on some of these to the readers of this page 
for encouragement and inspiration. 


It Can Be Done 


In the fall of 1980 a call was sent to every church, chal- 
lenging it to strive for an increase of at least ten per cent in every 
department during this church year. It was not a new idea, as 
several churches and at least one State Convention had already 
set this goal for their constituents. There were some who said, 
“Tt couldn’t be done,” but others answered, ‘‘Perhaps it couldn’t, 
but they wouldn’t say so till they’d tried.”’ So they tackled 
the thing that couldn’t be done, and they did it. 

For example, soon after the call went out, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles, pastor of the First Universalist Church in Denver, Colo- 
rado, sent in the following message: 

‘‘Denver responds to your thallenge for 10 per cent increase 
this year. Credit us with nine new church members received 
this morning, Credit Y. P. C. U. with three new members re- 
ceived last Sunday. Ladies’ Aid already over the top.” 

What Denver has done, other churches have done also, and 
still more can do it if they will. The greatest enemy to success 
in church, as in individual, life, is to accept defeat as inevitable 
and the philosophy of failure as the basis of endeavor—or lack 
of endeavor. So why not start the New Year right by having 
faith that what we should do we can do? 


Some Hopeful Facts 


Our optimism is not without foundation in facts, in addition 
to the response of Denver and other churches to the challenge for 
ten per cent gains this year. 

For example, when the Board of Foreign Missions met in 
October to consider the financial situation in regard to the Mis- 
sion, the reports of contributions from local churches for this 
purpose were anything but encouraging. Dr. van Schaick’s 
challenging editorial, ‘Support or Recall,” was suggested by the 
problems discussed at that time—great opportunities in Japan, 
meager support at home. 

Our people have responded splendidly to that challenge, 
both individually and as churches. There was published on this 
page in the issue of Jan. 8, a list of contributions for the Japan 
Mission received from October 1 to December 24, 1930. 

Three facts about this list are of interest. First, the number 
of individuals contributing directly to the Convention is larger 
than usual, suggesting the possibility of having many of our 
people form the habit of making direct contributions for this 


purpose. Such gifts are always welcome. ‘World Friendship 
Shares” at ten dollars each may be purchased and assigned to 
specific work if desired. 

Second, the total amount for Japan received by the Conven- 
tion during this period was two and one-half times as great as 
for the corresponding period last year, and twice as great as the 
largest amount for the corresponding period of the last four years. 

Third, of the forty-nine churches on this list, twenty-three 
gave nothing for Japan last year through the General Convention. 
In other words, practically fifty per cent of those listed are new 
givers this year—certainly a very encouraging sign. 

In the receipts for General Convention quotas from the local 
churches a like increase is to be found, the amount received dur- 
ing the first chapter of the current fiscal year being more than 
double the receipts for the corresponding period last year. 

During this same period a number of churches have paid up 
the total balance due on their Five Year Program apportion- 
ments, thus completing the obligations assumed during the cam- 
paign sponsored by the National Laymen’s Committee. These 
funds have been allocated to the various objectives included in 
the program. 

In addition, there have been gifts to the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund, and a decided increase in annuities received, funds from 
which will ultimately go to the Pension Fund, Church Extension 
Fund, etc., according agreement. 

While it is true that financial returns are not the whole 
standard of judgment regarding conditions, it is also true that 
they are a fair barometer of church interest. ‘‘Where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also.”’ The signs are, there- 
fore, that we as a denomination are starting the New Year right 
with the faith that “it can be done,” and that through co-opera- 
tion we shall be able to achieve yet bigger things. Of course, 
three-quarters of the current fiscal year still remain before us, 
but we hope’ and expect that the good record established so far 
will be maintained and improved upon. 

Perhaps more important than these facts are the evidences 
of spiritual growth, development and interest being aroused 
throughout the denomination. Many churches are reporting 
increased average attendance at all regular services, a growing 
interest in religious education and a deepening sense of the value 
of the church to the community. The National Memorial 
Church in Washington is proving to be a national church in a 
teal way, ministering not only to a local congregation, but also 
to Universalists from all over the country who accept the op- 
portunity a visit to Washington gives them for attendance at 
its services and an inspection of the plant. Almost without ex- 
ception pleasure and surprise at the results achieved in the build- 
ing of this church are expressed. It is serving a vital purpose 
in Washington as well as for people from other churches through- 
out the country. 

The new church at Floral Park, Long Island, New York, re- 
ports constant gains with every prospect of achieving a perma- 
nent and strong organization. Churches without ministers are 
carrying on under the leadership of laymen who are deter- 
mined that when a new minister is secured he shall find a well- 
organized church ready for his leadership. At least one church 
has conducted a week of liberal evangelistic services with good 
results and others are planning simijar meetings for the future. 

We are awakening spiritually, and that means inevitable 
success. Let’s be done with pessimism and believe that we can 
do great things, nothing doubting. Let us have faith in our 
work, faith in ourselves and our ability. 

* * 

In response to many appeals from our people, the General 
Convention is running a booklet of Lenten Readings and Medi- 
tations for use in our churches, prepared by Rev. B. C. Ruggles 
of Oakland, Cal. General theme: “The Universalist Way of 
Life—Becoming Christ-Minded.” 

Particulars later. Plan now to use these booklets. 


y 
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A Study of a Great Revival 


George] Whitefield—the Awakener. A 
Modern Study of the Evangelical Re- 
vival. By A. D. Belden, Superintend- 
ent of “‘Whitefield’s,’? London. Intro- 
duction by Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. (Cokesbury Press. $3.00.) 


This is more than a biography of the 


fiery apostle who shaped the methods of 
_ Methodism and made the world his parish. 


It is that and more. As a biography it 
provides one more interesting narrative 
of Whitefield’s life. It makes no claim to 
especially important new material; it 
adopts no new method of approach to the 
man and his work. But the interest of 
the author is obviously with the cause 
Whitefield labored for even more than with 
the individuals involved, and he leads us 
by frequent suggestion to the question 
whether the Evangelical Revival can be 
repeated. 

Mr. Belden’s experience at the great 
institution in London which perpetuates 
Whitefield’s name, not to mention his 
education, have saved him from the error 
of supposing that a modern religious re- 
vival can take the precise form of early 
Methodism. He knows well enough that 
the new attitude towards the Scriptures and 
to history, the understanding of psychol- 
ogy, and the development of a highly so- 
cialized and collectivist world separate us 
by a gulf from the age of the Wesleys and 
Whitefield. But he feels that each of these 
changes is a gain. Modern thought has 
clarified the gospel of Jesus, overlaid as 
that once was by the crass Calvinism that 
preached a punitive and vindictive God. 
Man is, of course, always in risk from his 
own folly and wilfulness, but “‘there is an 
ever-open way of escape,’’ because, as 
we now think of God, we see the universe 
to be “‘built by Love for Love.” 

That psychology has set the emotional- 
ism of religion in a new light Mr. Belden 
admits very frankly; he shirks no truth, 
however disturbing. But he sees also how 
much we can learn from psychology of the 
part religion may play, a unique part, in 
the remaking of shattered personalities. 
Religion and spiritual health, like bodily 
and mental health, await the process within 
personality by which “‘the center of atten- 
tion and devotion” is shifted from self 
to God. Religion can “turn human minds 
from being stormy battle fields of instinc- 
tive conflict into more or less harmonized 
and unified abodes of peace.’’ What 
might not a New Revival accomplish now 
that a truer psychological technique has 
been made available? 

To-day the individualism of the evan- 
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Conducted by Harold E, B. Speight 
BOOKS ON MANY THEMES 


gelical revival is out of place. We live in 
a world of crowds, corporations, and co- 
operation. The task of the Church must 
include “‘the shaping and the planning of 
vast collective decisions for right living.” 
The modern evangelism is preaching about 
an industrial order reorganized into a true 
fellowship of persons, about nations as 
families on a large scale, about a world 


wherein neighborly friendships prevail 
over competitive passions. 
Such convictions keep Mr. Belden’s 


eyes open to permanent values in the work 
of Whitefield and the Wesleys. A single 
example must suffice. ‘One of the sim- 
plest and yet strongest influences of the 
Revival was the gathering of large num- 
bers of earnest-minded working people in- 
to communities which were in some de- 
gree self-governing.”’ All who know Eng- 
land will agree that the nonconformist 
churches which grew out of the evangelical 
movement played a great part in training 
for self-expression and leadership, and in 
ways of democratic community life, ele- 
ments of English life previously shut out 
from political power. The present Labor 
Party is one of the fruits of that move- 
ment, as was the great Liberal Party of the 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. Belden succeeds in recovering for 
Whitefield some of the glory usurped by 
the Wesley brothers—or rather on be- 
half of John and Charles Wesley by their 
biographers. He was the first of the three 
to enjoy the great ‘‘experience of soul lib- 
eration,’ which it was their common aim to 
commend to all the world; the first to take 
to open-air and field preaching (Boston 
Common as well as Islington churchyard); 
the first to see the need for and to appoint 
lay preachers. If Wesley gave stability 
to the movement, he gave mobility. His 
amazing career, his startling innovations 
in religious work, his cultivation of educa- 
tional facilities (both Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania acknowledge 
his part in their genesis), and his personal 
qualities all receive full recognition at Mr. 
Belden’s hands. The result is a real con- 
tribution to religious history which passes 
into a suggestive study of the modern 
need for a regeneration of Christianity as 
a redemptive agency in individual and 
social life. 

Hebe Bass 


* * 


Jane Addams 


The Second Twenty Years at Hull 
House. By Jane Addams. (Mac- 
millan. $4.00.) 

Four hundred and thirteen pages of the 
ripest judgment on social and political 
affairs, distilled from a long life of ser- 
vice. They show us not only what Miss 


Addams has learned but how she has 
learned it, and that is an important dis- 
tinction. Yet, with characteristic self- 
effacement, the author speaks almost al- 
ways of Hull House rather than of her- 
self, 

No event of major importance, no 
change in social conditions, no develop- 
ment in international relations, in the last 
twenty years can be mentioned which she 
has not carefully observed, wisely inter- 
preted, and in some way made a matter of 
personal concern. But, strong as her 
convictions have been, her action has rested 
on open-minded consideration of processes 
and events. What I call her convictions 
seem to have been fundamental attitudes 
enabling her to judge, rather than any 
system of ideas reached or maintained in 
the face of and in spite of experiences. 
Her mind, to a rare degree, combines the 
capacity for hard-headed study of facts 
with the ability to set every fact in a wide 
context. 

The experiences of immigrants, the 
poor, the criminal, and the ignorant, the 
world wide movement for improvement in 
the political and economic status of 
women, the work for peace before and 
during the war, the problems of post-war 
adjustment, the working of prohibition, 
efforts to humanize justice, the contribu- 
tions of the settlement houses to education 
in “the comprehensive art of living well,” 
to borrow a phrase of Emerson’s—all these 
and other interests find fresh definition in 
the reader’s mind as he follows Miss 
Addams through the two decades, 1909 
to 1929. 

The pioneer work of “settlements,” to 
“bring into the circle of knowledge and 
fuller life men and women who might other- 
wise be left outside,’ will always be 
associated with the name of Jane Addams. 
This book offers more than enough evi- 
dence to show why that should be true. 

Unfortunately the book reads as if its 
contents had been dictated but not re- 
vised, and at many points the phrasing 
would bear modification in the interests 
of clarity. There are too many slips of 
the proofreader. The intrinsic value of 
the material and the importance of the 
comments of Miss Addams deserve the 
best services in clerical assistance. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


A World of Intrigue 


Kaiser and Chancellor. By Karl Fried- 
rich Nowak. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 
Could there be a greater contrast than 

that between this book and the one re- 

viewed above? The subject of the one 
has been identified with every movement 
for the protection and enrichment of life 
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without regard to national or racial lines 
of cleavage; this second book is over- 
shadowed by the figure of a man of “blood 
and iron,’ dominated by bitter hatred of 
the social democracy which became ar- 
ticulate in his last years. Jane Addams 
and Prince Bismarck! But the world 
Miss Addams has helped to change is still 
profoundly affected by the temper of 
that diplomacy which led the world into 
chaos and slaughter. And we ought to 
understand how and to what end men 
like Bismarck worked. 

Nowak, a historian, has made a thor- 
ough-going study of the relations between 
Wilhelm II and Bismarck during the two 
years of the former’s rule preceding the 
“dropping of the pilot.’”’ He has had 
the assistance of the Kaiser, who has 
given access to the imperial archives now 
at Doorn, and also devoted many hours to 
checking statements made by others. 
Yet this is no whitewash of the Kaiser. 
Weaknesses and exaggerations in his 
character, largely the result of a sad and 
unnatural childhood, are frankly, if sym- 
pathetically, revealed. Some very im- 
portant contributions to an understanding 
both of Bismarck’s diplomacy and of Wil- 
helm’s policies are here given to the world 
for the first time. 

No one can read this book without 
realizing with new conviction the danger of 
that diplomacy which sets a premium on 
astuteness, skilful prevarication, secret 
negotiations, and dynastic ambitions. 
Even if we substitute bankers for princes, 
counts, and generals, we have not escaped 
the dangers inherent in a control of large 
populations (their lives and their property) 
by small groups of men pursuing private 
interests. 

The illustrations are from the Kaiser’s 
own collection — his “family album,”’ so to 
speak — and each is explained by his own 
description reproduced in fascimile. A 


most interesting book. 
NERV ORIBE IS, 


* * 


A Gloomy Dean 


Swift. By Carl van Doren. (Viking 
Press. $3.00.) 


A brilliant study of Swift which does 
full justice to his genius while preserving 
the detachment necessary for a critical 
estimate. How did Swift preserve that 
hatred which he poured out upon the race 
while he loved individuals? In that an- 
tithesis between the many he hated and 
the few he loved Mr. Carl van Doren finds 
the central fact of his story. With a 
searching insight he follows Swift through 
his tragic life, a succession of disappointed 
ambitions, through his years of power to 
the fall of the Oxford Cabinet, through 
his embittered service of Ireland, his 
friendships and his strange relations with 
Stella and Vanessa, and the reader al- 
ternates between surprise over Swift’s 
misanthropy and appreciation of the skill 
with which the author lays bare the pas- 


sion and pride of this strangest figure in 
the eighteenth century. 

An extraordinarily clever picture of a 
soul divided against itself, revealing a man 
who somehow succeeded in drawing “‘an 
interest of love from a principal of hate,” 
who lashed others with furious indigna- 
tion for the sake of ideals he himself could 
not embody before the world, who could, 
nevertheless, speak with justice in his 
own epitaph of his strenuous defense of 
liberty. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


The Mormon Leader 


The Life Story of Brigham Young. 
By Susa Young Gates and Leah D. 
Widtsoe. (Macmillan. $5.00.) 


What an amazing story! It is a tribute 
by a devoted daughter to the skill, prow- 
ess, leadership, ingenuity and religious 
fervor of the empire-builder of the West. 
With no background of education in the 
accepted sense, Brigham Young never- 
theless developed a genius for organiza- 
tion and a psychological insight which 
enabled him to keep contented and in 
joyous anticipation twelve thousand people 
whom he led across the continent to their 
wilderness home in Utah. His keen .ap- 
preciation of the fine arts is demonstrated 
in the city which he planned, in the 
buildings which were his conception, in the 
music which forms so important a part of 


Mormon life and worship, in the drama, , 


to which he always gave generous en- 
couragement. 

Brigham Young’s family life and matri- 
monial adventures are vividly described, 
and the patriarchal home occupied by his 
nineteen wives (or as many as were living 
at one time) and fifty-six children is held 
upasamodelof happiness and contentment. 
Whatever our attitude towards the re- 
ligion Young professed, we can not but wel- 
come this story of his life, a worthy addi- 
tion to the literature of pioneer achieve- 
ment, and a story well-conceived and so 
well written that it holds the reader’s at- 
tention to the last page. 

The persecutions suffered by these 
courageous people make a sad chapter in 
the story of our great migrations, and their 
heroism in the face of insult, torment, and 
physical hardship deserves a permanent 
record. Can there be a more romantic 
tale associated with the founding of any 
other state in the Union? 

M.G.S. 


* * 


The Splendor of the Dawn 

By John Oxenham. (Longmans. $2.00.) 

In his tale John Oxenham has recap- 
tured the radiant spirit of the early fol- 
lowers of Jesus, the glad devotion and con- 
secration which made all sufferings for 
the sake of the Master seem a happy and 
joyous privilege. The tender picture of 
the mother of Jesus, the happy incident 
when Jesus on his appearance after death 


is accompanied by a favorite little dog, 
the dominating and forceful character of 
Peter, ‘something strong and rugged and 
trusty in the look of him,’’ the spirit of the 
gentle and well-loved Stephen, the cruelty 
of Saul, the dread persecutor, all are 
woven into a human and moving story. 
Here in the simplest language the 
world’s great tragedy brings its own in- 
terpretation; our hearts are touched and 
our emotions stirred anew, and the spirit 


which made early Christianity so vital - 


comes closer to us in the reading of this 
tale. 
M.G.S. 
* * 


Many Men of Very Many Minds 


Great Themes of the Christian Faith, 
Arranged by Charles W. Ferguson. 
(Richard R. Smith. $2.00.) 


After Christianity—What? By Theo- 
dore W. Darnell. (Brewer and Warren. 
$3.00.) 


These two books, taken together, re- 
emphasize the fact that earnest men, all 
regarding themselves as light-seekers and 
light-givers, can hold a vast variety of 
convictions. 

The first is a volume of sermons by 
fifteen preachers, who, for one reason or 
another, have attained prominence in their 
respective denominations. They are not 
“star discourses” but simply ordinary ut- 
terances of extraordinary men. There is 
a sermon by Robert G. Lee, Southern Bap- 
tist, who with great vehemence presents 
the medieval plan of salvation absolutely 
unchanged by modern thought; one by the 
beloved Charles E. Jefferson, socially- 
minded liberal, who pleads for world 
fraternity; and, happily, one by J. H. 
Jowett, prince of the pulpit, who, being 
dead, yet speaketh. 

It is profitable for an active minister to 


‘read these sermons, partly because they 


will broaden his vision, partly because 
they will demonstrate that successful 
speakers of to-day are systematic in homi- 
letical construction, and partly because 
they will suggest that effectiveness in any 
pulpit work must depend very largely 
upon a magnetic and persuasive delivery. 

The second book is such as Harry Elmer 
Barnes would be likely to introduce, as he 
does, with enthusiastic approval. Mr. 
Darnell thoroughly and joyfully demolishes 
Christianity—such Christianity as most 
of us never for one moment have accepted. 
Ridiculous over-statements tend to alien- 
ate the thoughtful reader, as when it is 
declared that there is not an orthodox 
minister who could not say ““Amen’”’ to the 
assertions that death is inherited from 
Adam, that the miracles of Christ are 
little samples of God’s kingdom, that the 
ruler of this world is the Devil, and that 
if God ruled the world it would not be 
filled with trouble, sorrow and wicked- 
ness. As for Jesus, the author would 
agree with Barnes in holding little respect 
for the “uncertain, fragmentary and often 
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contradictory teaching of an obscure and 
unlettered Palestinian agitator who may 
have lived two thousand years ago.”’ 

‘In the latter section of his book he pre- 
sents ideals of social justice with which 
practically every Christian minister would 
agree and ideas of reconstruction from 
which there is no theological reason to dis- 
sent. ‘After Christianity—What?’’ Some 
of us have been accustomed to say “a 
better Christianity.” This writer, how- 
ever, believes that a higher civilization 
is to be brought in, not by the application 
of Christianity, but by its extermination 
and the substitution of ‘‘real religion.” 
‘In the definition of that genuine religion 
he is not fortunate. His style becomes 
foggy. Religion, he says, must be scien- 
tific and secular. He blithely discards 
a Deity, he speaks patronizingly of the 
spiritual leaders of the past, he offers no 
‘assurance of life beyond the grave. Ap- 
parently religion to him is hazy good-will. 
In one place he says that it is ‘“other- 
man-ness,’”’ an expression that seems less 
graceful and no more informing than “al- 
truism;’’ and again he frankly calls it 
“humanitarianism”’ or “secularism.” He 
is confident that in some way, not stated, 
this real religion is to become dynamic, as 
he thinks Christianity never can, and is 
to transform men from self-seekers into 
servants of mankind and transform society 
from a chaos of inefficiency into a com- 
monwealth of joy. 

George E. Huntley. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
* 


* 


The Way of Prayer 


By Peter Ainslie, (Christian Temple 
Press, Baltimore. 50 cents.) 


Those who have known the famous 
pastor of the Christian Temple in Balti- 
more as the ardent and forceful champion 
of church union will be glad to see another 
side of his character as revealed in this 
little book of devotion. His preface an- 
nounces that it is the by-product of a 
year’s leave of absence spent in lecturing 
before many colleges and universities in 
America on the subjects of Christian 
unity, international peace, and _inter- 
racial amity. In many instances he met 
students in group conferences on the sub- 

-ject of personal religion. Out of these 
conferences came the idea of this small 
but very helpful book. It contains in 
small compass a wide variety of material. 
There are quotations and prayers from 
many sources, beautiful and stimulating 
prayers by the author himself, a set of 
' spiritual exercises for each day in the week, 
and several brief and pregnant chapters 
on various aspects of the subject of prayer. 
One bears the arresting title ‘““The Hurt 
of Hurry in Prayer” and contains words 
of wise counsel for all of us in these hurry- 
ing times. i 

William H. Spence. 
_ Church of Christ, 
Hanover, N. H. 
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Prayer 


Prayer: Its Philosophy, Practise and 
Power. By W. E. Orchard, D. D. 
(Harper. $1.25.) 


Dr. Orchard, whom Joseph Fort Newton 
has called “‘the loneliest preacher in Chris- 
tendom,” is a man of extraordinary gifts 
and character. While still a young man 
he won the London University degree of 
Doctor of Divinity (given at the close of a 
searching examination). His early prom- 
ise has been justified by his ministry at 
the King’s Weigh House Church, a Con- 
gregational church (so far as its inde- 
pendence goes) which, under his leader- 
ship, has for years maintained extremely 
“high” and ritualistic services of worship. 
It is the utter sincerity and the religious 
fervor of Dr. Orchard that makes him 
secure in this position, which many years 
ago observers were predicting would prove 
untenable. 

In this little book on prayer, every as- 
pect of the religious need that keeps men 
interested in open channels of communi- 
cation with the Divine is explored and 
illumined. Dr. Orchard’s is a hospitable 
mind. He holds fast to the validity of an 
elaborate ritual for public worship. But 
he understands and emphasizes the in- 
timate experience of personal devotion. 
Meditation he well defines as “a type of 
prayer in which we use our minds with a 
determined and ordered purpose;” it is 
therefore “a type of mental activity, 
especially for our generation, so dependent 
upon pointed or outside prescription, 
rarely employed and almost atrophied.” 
But “the volitional energy which could 
be manufactured in meditation might, 
in the hands of a resolute personality, not 
only change character but mould history.” 

This little book deserves a place beside 
Puglisi’s “Prayer” and W. A. Brown’s 
“Life of Prayer in a World of Science.” 

HE. B.S. 


* * 


Three Beacon Press Books from 
England 


Christianity and the Religious Drama. 
By R. H. U. Bloor. (Beacon Press. 
$1.10.) 


The Essex Hall lecture for 1928. A 
handy little volume, capable of being read 
easily in an hour’s time and sure to be 
enjoyed. How the drama of the Middle 
Ages grew up in the church and developed 
along humanistic lines until it separated 
itself entirely from the liturgy and the 
church is the particular subject of this 
lecture. The story of Christianity was 
already a drama and the Mass a drama in 
form. But it was the Easter ritual from 
which religious drama first took its rise. 
Other festivals soon produced their own 
special little plays, and a complete cycle 
of Biblical plays resulted, the Mystery, 
the Miracle, and the Morality plays. In 
the beginning the theological purpose was 
predominant. They were meant to im- 
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press, warn and terrify the audience. , 
Devils played prominent parts and the 
terrors of hell were vividly pictured. The 
author traces with skill and humor the 
growth of the human element which 
finally took the drama completely out of 
the church. How Noah’s wife refused to 
go on board the Ark because she had not 
been consulted is an illustration in point. 
The author concludes with a brief sum- 
mary since the Restoration. He specu- 
lates upon the way in which reliigous 
drama may be brought back to the stage, 
but he countenances no return to medieval- 
ism, as he thinks religion along the old 
lines can really have little meaning for 
to-day. I agree. Modern man is still 
trying to find himself amidst the marvels 
of scientific discovery. He must grope 
awhile longer before religion and the 
drama can make another golden age. 


The Divine Element in Art and Lit- 
erature. By W.L.Schroder. (Beacon 
Press. $1.50.) 


Evidently the author is not a humanist, 
for he defines progress as the evolution of 
God-consciousness. For him art and 
literature are the signs of a divinely crea- 
tive consciousness. What is the ‘‘divine?”’ 
you may ask, It is the desire to create, 
replies the author. Or it is whatever 
ministers to our sense of the unity of life. 
Again, whatever brings us into a unity of 
sympathy and understanding is divine. 
This unity is felt, not merely perceived, for 
feeling is the substantial element in our 
lives. 

So literary art is divine, for it brings us 
into a fellowship of souls and widens and 
deepens our lives. Architecture is sig- 
nificant of spiritual and social develop- 
ment, for something of the life of the com- 
munity passes into the very stones, since 
these are shaped by ideas. (In America, 
the skyscraper, for example, expresses 
what? Bigness? Power? Aspiration? 
Democ- 
racy? Or what?) The architecture of a 
building should be in keeping with its 
purpose. Security and repose for banks! 
The author also discusses sculpture, music 
and painting in a very suggestive and ap- 
preciative way. In a short review like 
this one can only suggest the contents. 
It is a book that will be enjoyed by those 
who make artistic distinctions. 


Liberty and Religion. By Sydney Her- 
bert Mellone. (Beacon Press. $1.50.) 


The story of the first century of the 
existence of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, written in a most in- 
teresting manner by the former secretary 
of the Association. The struggle of the 
British Unitarians to gain civil and religious 
liberty and maintain a religious fellowship 
on the basis of a constantly developing and 
changing intellectual viewpoint surely 
makes material for an epic. Those inter- 
terested in the propagation of liberal re- 
ligious thought will find this book of great 
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. practical value. Unitarian and Univer- 
salist ministers should be acquainted with 
it. I was especially interested in the ef- 
forts to popularize liberal teachings. Also 
in the fact that liberal enterprises prosper 
more in larger centers of population than 
they do in the smaller ones. This seems 
to be more and more our experience here. 
It is curious to note, too, that Martineau 
was once considered a dangerous innova- 
tor. 

Hurley B. Begun. 
All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


* * 


Orthodox Christian Ethics 


The Christian Life. By Joseph Stump. 
(Macmillan. $2.50.) 


A study of ethics from the standpoint 
of Orthodox theology. Its teaching is 
based entirely upon the Genesis story of 
the fall of man from ‘‘the original state of 
harmony and fellowship with God,” 
which, “through sin, was replaced with 
one of enmity and alienation from God by 
wicked works.’’ Christian Ethics is the 
treatment of moral questions from the 
standpoint of the regenerate man and in 
the light of Holy Scriptures, and it is this 
latter to which the book is devoted, “‘to 
present the moral life from the religious 
point of view.” 

S; M. 


Ceremonies of Judaism 


By Abraham Z,. Idelsohn. (National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods.) 


This little book, in a popular, illustrated 
edition, is intended to familiarize the 
reader with the essential customs of the 
Jewish religion. It includes a description 
of the festivals, commemorative days and 
the Sabbath, daily ceremonies in home 
and synagogue, prayers and, songs, cere- 
monies for special occasions, and exceed- 
ingly interesting descriptions and _ illus- 


trations of ceremonial objects in the syna- » 


gogue. A mine of information for those 
who are interested in Jewish customs. 
A Novel of Youth 


This Pure 
Fineman. 
$2.00.) 
Mr. Fineman wins a $7,500 prize with 

this book. At first glance it seems to be 

just one more frankly realistic story of 
college life, fraternity high jinks, and 
night life, and one that raises the question 
whether anything is to be gained by more 
tales of flaming youth. But it proves to be 
a quite brilliant study of youthful tempera- 
ments and youthful experiences, a strik- 
ing analysis of contrasting types of youth- 
ful enthusiasms. Roger, the “pure young 
man,” and Harry, to whom no such ad- 
jective could be applied, grew up together, 
go to college together, enter professional 
life together, but they react very different- 
ly to their academic responsibilities, their 


Young Man. By Irving 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 
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contacts with fraternity life, their ex- 
periences with women, and the realities of 
the workaday world. The explanation of 
the difference is found in the backgrounds 
of family and parentage, and in portraying 
the parents Mr. Fineman is especially skil- 
ful. The reunion of Roger with his father, 
a radical who has failed to maintain his 
high idealism, is the best scene in the book. 
The ending is not happy. The author 
probably feels that it is more true to life 
for that reason, but we hope he will find 
for himself that such young people as 
Roger and Alice need not meet tragedy, 
and especially that Alice need not so far 
fall from her elevation of spirit as Roger’s 
wife as to marry a man like Harry when 
Roger dies. Alice is the only attractive 
woman in the story and even she fails us. 
Need men of real literary skill, who can, 
when they want, suggest the less pleasant 
things without giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of them, always introduce a few scenes 
that border on the indecent? We think 
that even a college reading public will buy 
a well written book about youth and its 
problems without demanding to be taken 
behind the scenes whenever the proprie- 


ties are violated. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Rebel Voices 


Unrest, 1930. Rebel Poets’ Anthology. 
Edited by Ralph Cheyney and Jack 
Conroy. (Braithwaite and Miller, Ltd., 
London. Studies Publications, 224 W. 
Pacemount Rd., Columbus, O. $1.00.) 


In their introduction, the editors declare 
with vigor that poets are rebels; that they 
impregnate time with their dreams and 
what they conceive the future delivers; 
that they feel and express what the age 
lacks; that they are pioneers of conscious- 
ness. It is verse which endeavors to 
achieve this ideal for which they have 
searched and which they happily have in- 
cluded in this, their second edition of the 
Rebel Poets’ Anthology. Repeatedly is 
cracked the whiplash of righteous indig- 
nation against social injustice. 

But no poem finds its way into this 
volume simply because it is impassioned. 
It also must be written with due feeling 
for word beauty, rhythm and poetic 
technique, and thereby is the purpose of 
these “‘Unrest’’ poems doubly strength- 
ened. 

Cecelia B. Van Auken. 


* * 


Behind Mud Walls 


By Charlotte V. and William H. Wiser. 
(Richard R. Smith. $1.50.) 


This book is an unpretentious but ex- 
ceedingly valuable contribution toward 
the study of village life in India. For 
five years the authors lived and worked 
among the villagers and, after many vicis- 
situdes, came to understand the Indian’s 
psychology and the reasonableness (to 
him) of his customs and his fear of the 
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new—a first essential in progress toward 
bettering his condition. The chapter 
giving the Indian point of view, following 
careful studies of different types of vil- 
lagers, ought to be in the hands of every 
one interested in the future of the common 
people of India. 
D.C. 


* * 


The Perfumed Tigers 


By Maurise Dekobra. (Brewer and War- 
ren, Ine. $3.50.) 


When a French author and newspaper 
correspondent prowls through a Far 
Eastern country looking for the startling 
and risque, we may expect him to succeed 
in finding what he is looking for. M. 
Dekobra’s account of his adventures in 
the land of maharajahs and tigers is a 
curious mixture of information and im- 
pudence, appreciation and vulgarity—a 
tourist book of less than usual merit. 


DAC 
* * 
Petticoat Court 
By Maude Hart Lovelace. (John Day. 


$2.00.) 


Those who delight in tales of youthful 
love and romance against a glamorous 
background will revel in “Petticoat Court.’’ 
It is the story of a charming little bride 
from New Orleans, sent by her husband 
to his sister in Paris that she may be 
safe until he returns from the Civil War. 
Inevitably she finds her way to the court 
of Louis Napoleon and the fascinating 
Eugenie, and for a time life becomes such a 
carnival of tulle and diamonds, lavish 
parties and exciting hunts, that it is hard 
to believe that tragedy is just below the 
surface, and Chloe herself is unaware of 
danger until she finds herself firmly en- 
tangled in a web of love and intrigue and 
sorrow. How she finds her way out is told 


us with charm and sympathy, and Mrs. — 
Lovelace’s gift for conveying the feeling — 


of a bygone day is again displayed. 
Doc. 


* * * 


THE WORK OF DR. BETTS 


Those who have read “Forty Fruitful 
Years,’ by Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., 


of Syracuse, will recall references to the 
work done for crippled children. 
author’s modesty prevented his telling’ 
the full story. 

This work was initiated by Dr. Betts in 
connection with the Syracuse Rotary Club: 
in 1913, and he has been its moving spirit 
ever since. During these seventeen years 
the club, under Dr. Betts’s 
leadership, has raised more than $100,000 
for this task, aiding something over 4,000 
crippled children. This includes a large 
part of the financing of a beautiful hospital 
for crippled children known as Camp Hill - 
crest. The work has grown to the point 
where it has secured large co-operation from 
the Red Cross the Associated Charities, ane! 
other philanthropic agencies. 


The 


inspiring” 


thins 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


NEWS FROM SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis, daughter of Dr. 
Jordan, is the principal. In the cold 
weather of the early winter, that brought 
suffering to many of our pupils, Mrs. 
| Willis made an appeal for help to two of 
the churches of Suffolk and met with a 
| good response. She distributed with great 
care the boxes of material sent from the 
North. The school furnished a shelter for 
the whole day for about twenty children 
whose homes had no fires, and served them 
with soup and bread at noon. 

Our school at Suffolk has four teachers, 
three women and one man. The payroll 
is $138.33 a month. 

The enrollment of the Suffolk School is 
one hundred and sixty-five, with an av- 
erage attendance during the month of 
November of one hundred and sixty. 

Sixty of the Suffolk pupils enjoyed a 
Christmas dinner at the school and a visit 
from Santa Claus. Friends at Markesan, 
Wis., sent a check to pay for the dinner 


and many others sent gifts for the children. 
* * 


WHAT ABOUT OUR SUMMER IN- 
STITUTES? 


We are always trying to discover new 
ways to make our Summer Institutes ef- 
fective, asking for reactions from students, 
members of our faculties, and from the 
folks at home. Mr. Waitstill Sharp, sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, has taught for two years at our 
Galesburg Institute. We asked him to 
give us his frank opinion about what we 
should do with that school, now that it be- 
comes necessary to move it to a new loca- 
tion. His reply is of great interest. A 
part of it follows and the theme will be 
continued next week. Mr. Sharp speak- 
ing: 

“The time for plain talk and direct ac- 
tion is here. We of the two liberal fellow- 
ships, Universalist and Unitarian, should 
co-operate in the holding of every gather- 
ing in the Middle West, be it of young 
people, laymen, regional conferences, work- 
ers in our church schools. If it is no more 
than each fellowship notifying the other 
of its prospective meetings, that is a 
wholesome beginning. The magnificent 
distances of the West, the greater freedom 
from traditions, the fewness of our churches, 
unite to point us to co-operation. But, 
above all, our. common interests and our 
bounden duty to interpret the meaning of 
civil and of religious freedom and of a re- 
ligious faith in keeping with reason, lay 
upon us the duty to unite on common 
ground. . 

“We liberals must see religious educa- 
_ tion not in the narrow, technical sense, but 
as the sole duty and function of every re- 
ligious institution and as the warrant of its 
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every office and proceeding. We adult 
liberals are unfinished ethically and 
philosophically, and ethically because phi- 
losophically. We stand in greater need of 
prayer, and loneliness, and conviction of 
inadequacy, than any religious group in 
history. There is no more light and lead- 
ing in the liberal dogma of original moral 
soundness than there is in the orthodox 
fundamental dogma of depravity and 
paternity in sin. We are malleable—and 
a great many are bent the wrong way. 
Weare allin the making. Our age groups, 
so called, are divided by the ascertainable 
stages of development; but none of us is 
finished and none should think of religious 
education as a technical medicine labeled 
‘For Children Only.’ That attitude proves 
that a man needs an education in religion 
more than he did as a child of six.” 
* * 


GREAT GOOD FORTUNE 


Through a piece of rare good fortune, the 
General Sunday School Association has 
been able, without cost to its treasury, to 
distribute several hundred copies of Dr. 
Huntley’s two books, “Seeing Straight in 
the Sunday School,’ and ‘Hope Victoria 
at the Helm.” Application blanks were 
sent out to ministers and superintendents 
and the response was prompt and wide- 
spread. If each person receiving one of 
these books will use at least one new idea 
derived from the reading, there will be an 
upward movement throughout our whole 
Zion. We all rejoice that}Dr. Huntley’s 


influence could be thus extended, and that 
so many of our church school workers 
have been thus enriched. 

It is not yet too late to make applica- 
tion for a gift of books, but it should be 
made immediately, as there will be no fur- 
ther publication of these two valuable 
contributions to the literature of religious 
education. ne 


* * 


A LETTER FROM RUTH DOWNING 


The following letter was received in 
acknowledgment of some books and pic: 
tures sent by the G.S.S. A.: 

te BF Tokyo, Nov. 21, 1930. 
Dear Miss Earle: 

I do thank you so much for the letter, 
the books, and the pictures. They will 
be such a help. 

Japanese people, old or young, are nice, 
but every day I thank the Lord that my 
work is with the children. They are so 
darling and so eager and responsive. We 
have anywhere from thirty-five to forty- 
five in the Koishikawa Sunday School 
Primary Department every Sunday. Now 
that they are used to me they come 
trooping in to fix the chairs and help get 
things ready. There are usually a few 
junior boys and girls, too, wanting to do a 
bit. My aim is to have many Bible pic- 
tures, Bible scrap-books, etc., scattered 
around on the tables to attract them after 
the room is'put in readiness, so that in the 
half hour or so before Sunday school really 
begins, they may be drinking in the at- 
mosphere, asking questions, learning the 
pictures and all, in a perfectly free, natural 
way. So, if American friends would care 
to help, large and small Bible pictures, or 
scrap-books of Bible pictures, as well as 
small pictures for handwork use, would be 
gratefully received. As my language im- 
proves and they get accustomed to the new 
ways, this may lead to all sorts of projects. 
Just now for handwork the babies are 
pasting postcards back to back, the next 
class is mounting magazine pictures, and 
the oldest class cutting paper dolls, all 
these things to go into our Chriztmas 
Box for the Children’s Ward of St. Luke’s 
Hospital. I just can’t wait until next year 
when I can put full time into the Sunday 
school and kindergarten work. But I must 
be patient, get a good hold on the language, 
and do what I ¢an on the side. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ruth Downing. 
* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Kate van Nostrand of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has just re- 
ceived recognition of the completion of her 
twenty-sixth year of perfect attendance at 
the church school. Congratulations to 
the good lady and to the school with so 
faithful a member! 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


REVITALIZING OUR PROGRAMS 
Virginia Eddy 


(Cone’uded) 

Now what if dancing had been voted 
upon as the thing in life most interesting 
to the group? Would the members have 
been justified in holding a series of meet- 
ings on dancing? Most certainly, yes, in 
my opinion. In this instance dancing 
would be a very real part of life, and we 
must touch life if we are to educate youth. 
I can imagine several very interesting 
programs on the subject of dancing which 
would carry a distinct message. Would 
not a meeting on the folk-dances of dif- 
ferent countries (conducted, of course, by 
some one able to speak with authority on 
the subject) lead to an understanding of 
the people of these countries, and is not un- 
derstanding the first step necessary toward 
international peace? A program on the 
history of the dance would most certainly 
give interesting side-lights on the primitive 
religions in which the dance played so great 
apart. In the minds of the audience this 
would lead naturally into a comparison of 
Christianity with these religions. Another 
program on grace in dancing as compared 
with some of the newest steps probably 
would lead into a profitable discussion, as 
would a meeting on the proper time and 
place for dancing. These might be led by 
one of the group who showed some ability 
in conducting a discussion. 

And so we might go on with other illus- 
trations. But you see that practically any 
subject of vital interest to the group may 
be made interesting and worth while. 
We start with the point of greatest interest 
but we move on to broader aspects of the 
subject. That is why a successful meeting 
in most instances demands a capable, au- 
thoritative leader in the field, unless you 
have an unusual group which will seek in- 
formation for itself and report it at the 
meeting. This, of course, is approaching 
the ideal, and is practical only with certain 
more serious minded groups. 

Where can one get speakers on the sub- 
jects that appeal to the group? You must 
have a resourceful—and courageous—de- 
votional leader who will look about in his 
own town, school, church, or business for 
the right man for the right subject, and 
ask him to fill the job. When you get a 
speaker who “knows’’ you will probably 
get the crowd who want to know. Mem- 
bers may, and should, question and debate 
the problem, but they will have some basis 
for their discussion. 

And what of developing leaders? The 
young people who have the potentialities 
of leadership will come because you have 
challenged their interest. The program is 
alive! And the lesser talented will come 
because the leaders come. The meetings 
certainly should be conducted by one of 


the group. Younger members should be 
trained to do so. But if your subjects are 
big and vital to the life of the group, be 
sure the speaker knows whereof he speaks, 
and can present the discussion adequately 
from the background of his experience. 
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Until we discover the real interests of our 
individual unions and place the emphasis 
of our organization upon developing char- 
acter within the group by providing ade- 
quate programs to meet these interests, 
we will find ourselves producing a genera- 
tion of milksops whose breadth of vision 
extends only as far as the church vestibule, 
and whose greatest ambition is to have their 
names in the church calendar. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION TO THE CLARA BAR- 
TON BIRTHPLACE, PLEASE 

The outstanding feature about our 
recent visitors at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place is that increasing interest is being 
shown by school children and Sunday 
school and college students as well. On 
Thanksgiving Day among fourteen guests 
who came with their host, a Worcester 
attorney, seven were college students, 
and one registration was from Paris, 
France. This group spent about two hours 
at the house and were greatly interested 
in the historical story of the life of Clara 
Barton. 

A party of four high school teachers 
rented rooms in the ell for an afternoon 
and cooked their dinner there, afterward 
visiting the house; Sunday school teachers 
have made the pilgrimage with their 
classes. We are pleased with this demon- 
stration. ; 

In the course of time we are promised 
valuable papers for our memorabilia cor- 
respondence of some years ago, which will 
be rare for our files. 

With our annual membership in the 
Red Cross we are given several of the 
paper crosses, so that one is placed in a 
small pane of each front window and 
another in that of the birth-room. These 
and the large laurel wreath on the door 
remind the passer-by that the house is 
occupied. A similar wreath is placed at 
the cemetery. From about December 
until April we have few callers, but scarcely 
a month when no one comes. 

While it is expected that more improve- 
ments will be made in the barns when 
spring comes, we also have to be forward- 
looking to our summer work—the Barton 
Camp for under privileged girls—for al- 
though we can not yet enlarge the number 
accommodated, we try to give them more 
advantages each summer, and additional 
equipment is needed since the large 
recreation hall has furnished a central 
place for classes, games, story-acting, 
sewing and for rainy day sports also. An 
inside see-saw, possibly a swing or two, 
the nucleus of a library and a variety of 
amusements can be added. We must have 
a new sand pile this year, and in every di- 
rection we are more than ever needing 
gifts of money. There is nothing needed 
in clothing except socks, and they must be 
purchased. The very complete set of 


uniforms secured through the interest of 
Miss Enbom in 1930 is quite adequate. 

Especial recognition should be made of 
gifts sent by the Grove Hall Mission 
Circle, Mrs. Emma J. Marcy, president: 
A woven bedspread in excellent condition 
and one hundred years old, also a sampler 
made by Charlotte Maria Burge, accom- 
panied by her picture and given through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Alice H. Chick. A 
braided rug made by Mrs. Marcy from the 
dark blue of a uniform of the Civil War 
and the khaki from a uniform of the World 
War is good looking and very useful. A 
copy of Charles Sumner Young’s book, a 
centenary tribute to Clara Barton, given 
by Miss Ella Wales, and articles for our 
sales table, made these gifts abundant, 
and they are much appreciated. 

As we enter upon the work of a new year 
and review some of the reasons for es- 
tablishing this shrine, we are reminded of 
a portion of the Clara Barton funeral 
address delivered at her request by the 
late Rev. William E. Barton, a relative: 

“Such lives as hers teach the world a 
lesson which it must never be permitted 
to forget, namely, that the wealth of human 
life is not in what it gets but what it gives. 
What you get will soon be gone though you 
live for ninety years. But what you 
give—that, if anything, must constitute 
your right to immortality.” 

Mrs. Leonard EH, Thayer. 


* * 


MY YOKE IS EASY 


The yokes he made were true. 
Because the Man who dreamed 

Was too 

An artisan, 

The burdens that the oxen drew 
Were light. 

At night 

He lay upon his bed and knew 

No beast of his stood chafing in a stall 
Made restless by a needless gall. 


The tenets of a man 
May be full fine, 
But if he fails with plumb and line, 
Scorns care, 
Smooth planing, 
And precision with the square, 
Some neck will bear 
The scar of blundering. 
Gladys Latchaw. 


ee 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Mt. Vernon.—De- 
cember was a_ busy 
month. The Old World 
Fair, held on Dee. 4, 
was widely attended 
and netted over $350. 
A turkey dinner served 
by the Alliance was 
also a great success. 
The church school added four members 
during the month; two new members were 
received into the Y. P. C. U. Union meet- 
ings are held on Tuesday nights each 
week and average twenty-two in attend- 
ance. Dr. Colcord preached during the 
month four sermons on “‘The Price of Hap- 
piness,” “A Christmas I. Q.,” “Four 
Kinds of Christmas,” and ‘““The Mysteri- 
ousness of Time.” His sermon on “A 
Christmas I. Q.”’ created considerable in- 
terest. The audience was given a self- 
rating test to determine location on an 
arbitrary Christmas Intelligence Scale. 
The church school Christmas party was 
attended by over ninety. Dr. and Mrss 
Colcord were the recipients of many gifts 
from members of the parish at Christmas 
time. A gift from the church society was 
also given them on Christmas Sunday. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. L. W. Hold- 
en the Y. P. C. U. enjoyed an evening’s 
entertainment of moving pictures on 
Dec. 30. We expect now to have “‘movies’’ 
once a month. Our new machine will use 


sound pictures, so they will be “talkies 


as well as ‘““moyvies.’”” The Union also held 
a Christmas Card Exhibition, modeled 
after a postage stamp orart show. Prizes 
were given for the best exhibit, the most 
beautiful card, the most original card, the 
funniest card and the card coming the 
longest distance. Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay’s play, “Two Slatterns and a King,”’ 
was presented by Union members. The 
new service for the church is proving very 
successful. The organist, Laurence Wales 
Holden, conducts a fifteen minute music 
service prior to the beginning of the regular 
program. We are proud of the fine work 
of our mixed choir led and trained by Mrs. 
L. W. Holden. Livingston Craig of the 
University of Minnesota gave us fine in- 
strumental music on New Year’s Sunday. 
The Women’s Alliance has had interest- 
ing meetings, including one at which Mr. 
John Shillady gave an address on ‘‘Man’s 
Place in the Home.” At another meeting 
Mrs. Leighton Hawkins gave a personal 
description of the Passion Play and life at 
Oberammergau, where she stayed for 
some time last year. Dr. Colcord will 
give an address on “The Religion of a 
Philatelist”’ to Westchester County stamp 
collectors in January. He has been a 
member of the American Philatelic So- 
ciety for fifteen years, has collected stamps 
since he was a boy in grammar school, and 
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has one of the best collections of Confed- 
erate States stamps in the country. * * 
Middletown.—Last month saw the end- 
ing of the altogether pleasant relationship 
of pastor and people, Mr. Whippen con- 
cluding his pastorate on Dec. 31, and at 
the same time retiring from the Universalist 
ministry. His desire for silence regarding 
his future has been respected, and he has 
been given a parting touched by affec- 
tionate regrets. The various Christmas 
programs were carried out, somewhat 
colored by the knowledge that he would 
soon be gone. The Fortnightly Auxiliary 
of ladies organized since his coming made 
their Christmas party a party in his honor, 
a toast to him was given by its president, 
Mrs. Charlotte Ostrom, and a surprise 
purse of gold was tendered him. A 
chicken dinner was served by members and 
a delightful though deeply emotional 
evening was spent. A beautiful Christ- 
mas program was arranged for the church 
school under Mr. Whippen’s direction, at- 
tended by a capacity audience. Here the 
pastor was given a one hundred dollar bill. 
The young people celebrated the season 
with a pleasant social dance. The Men’s 
Club took advantage of the Fortnightly 
party to make Mr. Whippen a suitable 
gift. The night before his departure Mr. 
Whippen was given a pleasant farewell 
party under the direction of the Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle, assisted by other 
organizations of the church. The Wallkill 
Fire Engine Company, of which Mr. Whip- 
pen has been chaplain, also gave him a 
farewell supper and presented a beautiful 
traveling bag. The community church 
organizations in which Mr. Whippen has 
been actively interested all passed mo- 
tions of regret and good will. Candidates 
are already being heard, and it is hoped 
to settle a pastor within a short time. 
* * Prescott Neighborhood House.— 
The added demands made upon the settle- 
ment because of the unemployment situa- 
tion, together with anxiety over finances 
and fear that the work might have to be 
curtailed, have absorbed the workers and 
supporters of the settlement this fall and 
winter. Fortunately old friends of the 
work have rallied to meet the need, and 
new friends have been won, so that it will 
be possible to carry on in 1931. Unem- 
ployment or partial employment has 
affected many families. The settlement is 
an information bureau for the neighbor- 
hood, and many neighbors have been di- 
rected to emergency jobs. Four unem- 
ployed men and two women have been put 
to work three days a week in the building 
through the help of the Emergency Work 
Bureau. Miss Taylor is a member of the 
Unemployment Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses. The Christmas 
spirit of many individuals overflowed to 


the settlement this year. Due to generous 
contributions, twenty-five families were 
helped. Sometimes baskets were sent, 
sometimes gas-bills and a part of the rent 
were paid; often clothing and toys were 
sent; and sometimes a gift of money to 
a wise mother. The gratitude was very 
sincere and heartfelt. Then there were 
good times at the parties, ten of them in 
all. But the people at the settlement 
are not recipients only;t°they also are 
anxious to share the joy of giving. For 
weeks the Prescott Mothers have been busy 
making bright cretonne bags, which they 
filled with candy, a handkerchief, an 
orange, and a string of beads for the old 
folks on Welfare Island. For weeks one 
of our unemployed fathers, recovering 
from a broken leg, has been stringing the 
beads. When Chaplain Sydney Ussher 
called on the evening of Dec. 23, 300 bags 
were ready for him. Then the Boy Scouts 
provided four Christmas baskets for needy 
families, and the Girl Scouts filled a large 
stocking with good things. The Christ- 
mas service of the Sunday school on Dec. 
21, and the cantata, ‘A Surprise to Santa,” 
given by the Sunday school on Dec. 29, 
were specially appealing. The Young 
People’s Christian Unions of the Metro- 
politan District are interesting themselves 
in the work. The sum of $25 has been re- 
ceived from the All Souls group, and $10 
from the Good Tidings Young People. 
The Mission Circle of the Church of the 
Redeemer has given $10. All of the clubs 
worked together for the Sunday School 
Fair on Dec. 10, each one taking a table; 
$125 was cleared. Before that, on the 3d, 
the Girl Scouts had a bazaar of hand-made 
articles, from which they realized $25. 
Since October, 3,642 lunches have been 
served, a large increase over last year, due 
to more mothers going out to work because 
their husbands are unemployed. A com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Frank T. Wall, 
chairman, Miss Mary A. Branch, Mrs. 
Car] D. Bradley, Mrs. Mary Hearn, and 
Mrs. David H. Webster, has been formed 
to give this activity increased support. * * 
Floral Park.—At the Christmas party, 


' Dec. 17, we had an attendance of seventy- 


nine, including many*new friends. This 
attendance, taken with the increasing in- 
terest in our services on Sunday mornings, 
serves to make us more enthusiastic about 
the future of our work in this community. 
Acting on the advice of the throat special- 
ist, Mr. Shook has not been preaching for 
three or four Suadays, in the hope and 
expectation of bringing about an improve- 
ment in his voice. One Sunday Mr. 
Richard P. Saunders was our speaker. 
Mr. Ernest W. Clement of Floral Park, 
for more than thirty years an educational 
missionary in Japan, has spoken to our 
people. Sunday, Jan. 4, our supply was 
Professor Sheppard of New York Uni- 
versity. The outlook is full of promise. * * 
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Washington Heights.—A boys’ choir is 
the latest interest, and is doing good work. 
Christmas Sunday proved one of special 
interest, a large audience being present. 
Children as well as adults are pledging 
support; many children are giving a few 
cents a week, but it counts up rapidly. 
Saturday evening, Jan. 10, a reunion of the 
young people of the church was held. A 
special series of Thursday night lectures 
will be given by the pastor, beginning 
Jan. 15, the first being “Napoleon.” The 
hard times have made havoe with the 
giving of many of our best workers, whose 
unemployment of months has thrust upon 
them grave problems. Our church was 
never more united in the spirit of co-op- 
eration, good will and sincere devotion, 
and in this spirit we greet the New Year. 
* * Chapin Home.—The Christmas sea- 
son this year has been especially happy for 
the family. The usual beautiful tree put 
up in the sun parlor was a delight to look 
upon and there were gifts for all. In addi- 
tion, one of the evergreen trees on the lawn 
in front of the Home was decorated with 
colored lights, and was a pretty sight for 
those outside, as well as for those within 
the Home. On Christmas morning the 
entire family gathered to sing the carols 
before breakfast. There was a turkey 
dinner, with all that attends it, which was 
much enjoyed. But, as Miss Russell, the 
ever-thoughtful matron, expressed it, “the 
true Christmas spirit which was felt and 
expressed by all was the best part of it.” 
During the month friends of the Home 
have been generous in giving of their time 
and talent for the entertainment of the 
family. The Crescendo Club of Jamaica, 
N. Y., gave a Christmas program in the 
chapel, and in the evening of the same day 
the Orpheus Club of Flushing, N. Y., gave 
a concert. The Woman’s Choral Club of 
Jamaica, and the Jamaica Musical Society 
each gave enjoyable Christmas programs. 
Through the generosity of a friend a card 
party was held in the parlors of the Home, 
for the members of the family. On the 
last Sunday of the year the service in the 
chapel was conducted by the members 
of the Metropolitan Y. P.C. U. Sunday 
services in January will be conducted by 
Rey. Frederick G. Morecambe and Rey. 
Joseph W. Fischer. * * Metropolitan 
Y. P. C. U.—The Metropolitan District 
Y. P. C. U. held a joint devotional meet- 
ing at Newark, N.J., on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 7; forty people were present. The 
speaker was Rev. Mr. Kennedy of West 
Orange. Supper was served afterward. 
The District Union conducted the Christ- 
mas service at Chapin Home on Sunday 
afternoon, Dee. 28. Mr. Louis Annin 
Ames was our guest speaker. The meet- 
ing was well attended. On Friday eve- 
ning, Feb. 6, the Y. P. C. U. will hold a 
dance and social at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. This will take the 
place of the usual banquet, and is the first 
young people’s function to be held at 
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the Divine Paternity in several years. * * 
Metropolitan Woman’s Alliance.—The 
January meeting, Friday, the 9th, was 
largely attended at All Souls Church. 
Mrs. Theodore Burroughs was the chair- 
man of the day, the organist was Mabel EF. 
Burnett, soloists, Katherine Crocco and 
Marion Witcover, religious news reporter, 
Mrs. Cornelius Greenway, and a report 
upon the Japan Mission was given by Miss 
Grace L. White. Dr. Alexander Lyons, 
rabbi of the Eighth Avenue Temple, de- 
livered an impressive and persuasive ad- 
dress upon ‘‘The Meaning of Judaism.” 
* * Our Father.—The special offering of 
$50 in December was given to the Chapin 
Home. The representatives of this church 
in the Home directorate are Miss Hattie E. 
Miller, Mrs. Beveridge and Mrs. E. S. 
Watkins. The meeting house was unusual- 
ly attractive for the holiday services. 
Decorations are simple and beautiful. The 
music in the services was of the high order 
sustained throughout the year. The con- 
gregations have filled the meeting room. 
The 28th year of the present pastorate is 
drawing to a close. * * Newark.—The 
Women’s Mission Circle met at the home 
of Mrs. E. F. Packard in East Orange, 
Dec. 4. Miss Georgene Bowen of the 
Blackmer Home, Tokyo, spoke upon the 
work of our mission in Japan, with especial 
reference to the part she has had in the 
good success. Miss Bowen is one of the 
most persuasive and truly illuminating 
speakers upon our Japan Mission. She is 


a friendly worker, with human sense and 


love, wise and effective and an honor to the 
church. The pastor, Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner, spoke gracious words of apprecia- 
tion, and received the hearty greeting of 
his people, who recognize him as one of 
the dynamic young ministers of the 
church. Dr.John Murray Atwood, the be- 
loved dean of the Theological School, St. 
Lawrence University, preached with power 
at the morning service, Dec. 28. In the 
evening a pageant, ““The Way of Peace,”’ 
under the direction of the director of re- 
ligious education, Miss Virginia Eddy, 
attracted a congregation that taxed the 
seating capacity of the church. Miss 
Eddy won golden words of commendation 
for her effective and successful work. 
The “talent” was of quality, and aided 
Miss Eddy in the presentation of one of 
the finest pageants in the record of the 
church. Edwin Markham captured a 
great throng of people with the reading of 
his poems and the talk upon “Poets and 
Poetry.”’ This service was Dee. 21, con- 
sidered a “red letter night.’”’ Community 
Forum meetings for January are as follows: 
Jan. 4, James Waterman Wise, “‘Youth’s 
Challenge to Church and Synagogue.’ 
Jan. 11, “Gandhi and India’s Future,”’ 
Dr. Haridas Muzumdar and Mr. Kalidas 
Nag. Jan. 18, Jose Kelly of Mexico on 
“The United States, Mexico and the 
Caribbean.” Jan. 25, H. N. Brailsford of 
England, “An English Liberal Looks at 
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Palestine and India.” * * Divine Pa- 
ternity.—Dr. Hall is preaching sermons 
that are enthusiastically commended by 
the thoughtful people who are in attend- 
ance weekly. Some one has called him 
“The Old Man Eloquent.’ That is the 
truth, except possibly for the adjective 
that has some connection in thought with 
time. It is due to this consecrated man 
that the Divine Paternity is carrying on 
with devotion and dignity under the Uni- 
versalist flag. The church awaits the 
coming of the right young man who can re- 
lieve the veteran of the heavy responsi- 
bility. * * All Souls.—On Thanksgiving 
Day All Souls gave 150 turkey dinners to 
the unemployed, through the Salvation 
Army on the Bowery. In December the 
church gave $25 to the Brooklyn Unem- 
ployment Fund, paid seventy-two weeks 
rent, also a doctor’s bill of $35, and gave 
three large boxes of good warm clothing 
and seventy suits of winter underwear. 
The Boy Scouts gave $65 to help worthy 
families on Christmas Day. The Y. P. 
C. U. presented $25 to the Salvation Army 
Nursery Home, $25 to the Prescott Neigh- 
borhood House in Manhattan, $15 to the 
Grenfell Labrador Medical Mission, $10 
‘towards Christmas decorations. The 
Christmas offering surpasses last year, 
over $1,300 being received in Christmas 
week. At the State Convention of the 
Y. P. C. U. Stewart Diem and Robert W. 
Pullar were elected trustees, and Robert 
Carls was elected superintendent of the 
State Junior Y. P. C. U. Edwin Mark- 
ham, America’s beloved poet, spoke under 
the auspices of the joint Young People’s 
Unions, one of the great events of the 
year! The Sunday school had added three 
new members to its membership since 
Dec. 28. Miss Marjorie Bigelow’s class 
has had perfect attendance for fifteen 
consecutive weeks. She has a class of 
eleven girls. Miss Kate von Nostrand 
received her 26th bar to her gold pin for 
perfect church school attendance during 
twenty-six years. Never absent! Mr. 
Greenway spoke at the Teachers’ Club of 
New York City on Dec. 11, and was made 
an honorary member at the same meeting. 
In the evening he spoke before the mem- 
bers of the Prospect Park Congregational 
Church. On Dec. 18 he took an active 
part in the fiftieth anniversary dinner of 
the Brooklyn New England Society at 
Hotel Bossert. On Dec. 20 he was the 
guest speaker at the sixtieth anniversary 
dinner of the Orange New England Society 
of New Jersey. Some four weeks ago the 
pastor stood in the Bowery Salvation 
Army breadline for some two hours during 
a downpour of rain, and as a result of this 
experience he preached on the following 
Sunday on “Two Hours in the Bread- 
line,” a sermon that was given very gener- 


ous space in all of our leading metropolitan 
papers and received a splendid response 


from his congregation. : 
Thomas Edward Potierton. 
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From fe National Capital 


Washington.—Rey. 
Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. The 
evening of Tuesday, 
Jan. 6, was the oc- 
easion of a significant 
event in the commun- 
ity ministry of the 


| National Memorial Church and in the 


artistic life of the city. Under the auspices 


| of the Arts Club of Washington, specific- 


ally of its music section, the famous chorus 
choir of Emmanuel Church in Baltimore 
gave a carol service. By happy coinci- 
dence the date was Twelfth Night, ob- 
served as the Feast of Epiphany in the 
traditional church calendar and even now 
observed as Christmas in the Greek Church. 
The service therefore consisted of six- 
teenth century Christmas carols and 
earols by Dutch, Russian and American 
composers. Each group was preceded by 
a brief historical and interpretative state- 
ment by the director. The service was not 
a secular concert, but in spirit an act of 
worship, preceded by a simple devotional 
service conducted by Dr. Perkins. This 
choir under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
Erickson, has a high reputation in musical 
circles for the beauty and finish of its 
ensemble work. The committee of the 
Arts Club and the director of the choir, 
when arranging for its appearance in 
Washington, were deeply impressed by the 
architectural fitness of the National Me- 
morial Church for the sort of recital which 
they were planning and asked the privilege 
of having it here. We were glad to be 
the agency through which this contribu- 
tion to the finer life of the city was made. 
Dr. Harned, the church choirmaster, co- 
operated with the director of the Em- 
manuel Choir in arranging the details and 
members of our choir assisted in extend- 
ing hospitality. The service was open to 
the public and the congregation, con- 
taining many leading musicians and music 
lovers of Washington, completely filled 
the church. Its beauty and dignity again 


_ impressed the attendants, many of whom 


were seeing it for the first time. 

On Sunday, Jan. 11, Dr. Perkins began 
a series of sermons on the general prin- 
ciples of the Universalist faith. The 
first was on ‘‘Do Beliefs Matter?’’ Others 
will deal with specific principles. Visitors 
to the National Memorial Church fre- 
quently ask, ““What does the Universalist 
Church stand for?’”? These sermons will 
have such inquirers especially in mind. 
Standing for a faith is not so important 
as living by it. The sermons will be not 
so much expositions of a creed as revealers 
of a way of life. Their general theme 
might be called “The Universalist Way 
of Life.” The point of view of the ser- 
mons is suggested by the following state- 
ment from the January Parish Bulletin, 
which was appended to the Declaration 


of Faith and which interprets the sig- 
nicance of the “liberty clause’: 

“The Universalist General Convention 
has promulgated this declaration, not as 
an official creed to be imposed as a formal 
test of fellowship, but as a statement of 
the faith which is the motive power of our 
Christian service.. It is meant to be in- 
clusive and flexible rather than exclusive 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Goldthwaite 
of Peabody, Mass., observed their golden 
wedding anniversary on Dec. 22, with an 
informal reception in the vestry of the 
Universalist church, of which Mr. Gold- 
thwaite is treasurer and Mrs. Goldthwaite 
is president of the Mission Circle. 


Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, IIl., 
spent the Christmas and New Year’s holi- 
days with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Slaughter, at Camp Hill, Ala. 


Rev. Harry L. Canfield, Mrs. Mary 
Grace Canfield and Rev. Hannah Jewett 
Powell attended the mission services at 
Asheville, N. C., conducted by Rev. Horace 
Westwood and Rey. O. Whitman Eames 
for the Unitarians, and assisted in the 
services. 


Rey. Tracy Pullman of East Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: “Turkey Run State Park, 
Ind., is an ideal spot in which to hold the 
next convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. A convention there 
should be one of the best.” 


Mrs. Emma Powers, widow of Dr. Levi 
M. Powers, who is living at 58 Walnut 
Street, Somerville, Mass., passed the 
Christmas holidays with Dr. Powers’ sis- 
ter, Mrs. Herbert E. Benton of Phila- 
delphia. 


Rey. Lambert J. Case of 6411 Alamo, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been supplying the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church for Dr. 
Wing, the pastor, who had to undergo a 
minor operation. 


Rey. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., of 
Lowell, Mass., has been appointed an 
official lecturer of the New England Coun- 
cil, the organization of New England 
States which grew out of the meeting of 
the governors. 


Rev. H. T. Crumpton is now at Bay 
Minette, Ala. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, was one of the speakers 
at the fiftieth annual dinner of the New 
England Society of Brooklyn. 


Miss Georgene Bowen of Tokyo, Japan, 
spoke at the First Church in Worcester 
Jan. 4, and Dr. Fred C. Leining will preach 
Jan. 25. Other arrangements made on the 
supposition that Dr. Tomlinson would be 


and rigid. Any local church or any in- 
dividual is at entire liberty to phrase this 
faith in his own way. The Universalist 
Church stands for loyalty to principles 
and a purpose to apply them, with liberty 
of interpretation and statement. Any per- 
son to whom this faith, held in such a 
spirit, appeals may be at home in our 
fellowship, and he is expected and en- 
couraged to bring his intellectual freedom 
with him.” 


and Interests 


on a round the world cruise will be can- 
celed, and Dr. Tomlinson, pastor, and 
Rey. Donald B. Hoyt, assistant, will 
divide the time. 


Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., of Santa 
Paula, and Mrs. Reifsnider, spent the 
Christmas and New Year holidays resting 
at Paradise Valley Sanitarium and Hos- 
pital, National City, California. Dr. 
Reifsnider resumed work Jan. 4. 


Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D., of Phila- 
delphia, addressed the combined mission- 
ary societies of the Church of the Messiah 
and the Church of the Restoration at a 
recent session. He discussed India and 
Gandhi. 


Mrs. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worces- 
ter, Mass., was back in the First Church 
parsonage for Christmas after twelve 
weeks in hospital. Three hundred Christ- 
mas greetings were awaiting her, one by 
cable from her daughter Ruth, in Egypt, 
on a round the world cruise. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall and Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garner exchanged pulpits Jan. 
11. Dean John Murray Atwood preached 
for Mr. Garner Dec. 28. 

Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
Lynn, will preach over the radio on Sunday, 
Jan. 18, from 3 to 4 p. m., in the hour for 
Religious Liberals, broadcast from WBZ 


* and WBZA, Boston and Springfield, every 


Sunday afternoon. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Crane 
Theological School spoke at the meetings 
of Tufts College alumni at Chicago and 
Detroit during the Christmas holidays. 


Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett of Bartlett 


“Manor, West Chester, Pa., lecturer on 


“Happiness” and editor of a ““Happiness” 
publication, preached the Christmas ser- 
mon at the Washington Memorial Church, 
Valley Forge, Pa. His message is “Love 
shared brings joy.” Dr. Bartlett was in 
Brockton, Mass., for the week of Jan. 4, 
and then went to Chicago. 


Maine 

Portland, Congress Square—Rev. J. 
W. Vallentyne, D. D., pastor. More 
than fifty friends of Miss Susan M. An- 
drews gathered for a farewell dinner in 
her honor at the Eastland Hotel, Jan. 3. 
Miss Andrews, who has been director of 
religious education at Congress Square 
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Church since September, 1927, is return- 
ing to Boston University School of Re- 
ligious Education to continue work for her 
master’s degree. Hon. Clement F. Rob- 
inson acted as toastmaster at the dinner 
and the speakers included Mrs. George S. 
Hunt, Miss Marion L. Ulmer, Mr. John 
Howard Stevens, and Dr. Vallentyne, all of 
whom paid tribute to the remarkable 
leadership of Miss Andrews during her 
three years at Congress Square. On be- 
half of several organizations’of the church, 
Mr. Neal W. Allen presented Miss Andrews 
with a purse of gold. Miss Andrews will be 
greatly missed, not only by the people of 
Congress Square Church but by Sunday 
school workers of all denominations in 
Portland and other sections of Maine, 
where her delightful personality and her 
remarkable ability in the field of religious 
education have made her much beloved. 
Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. In October $235 was cleared by 
the Floral Aid Society in serving meals 
during the Teachers’ Convention and the 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs ban- 
quet. In November a get-together ban- 
quet was held by the men, who were hosts 
to the laymen of the other Universalist 
churches in this section. A chicken-pie 
supper was served by the Mission Circle. 
Dr. Smith presided as toastmaster and 
Dr. Roger F. Etz delivered an interesting 
address. The annual church fair was 
held Dec. 3 under the auspices of the Floral 
and Aid Society with Mrs. Bird F. Cole as 
president and general chairman. The net 
proceeds from the fair amounted to approxi- 
mately $675. Thesum of $1,000 was given 
by the Floral and Aid Society as a Christ- 
mas offering to the church. Generous 
sums of money earned by the adult classes 
were also given at Christmas time, and 
$50 from the Clara Barton Guild. The 
Mission Circle has shipped a box of cloth- 
ing to Rev. Hannah Powell. _The Mather 
posters (illuminated) which have been 
placed at the front and side entrances of 
the church, are rousing much interest. 
At the Sunday morning service, Dr. 
Smith usually speaks on the pictorial 
messages of these posters. A men’s club 
has recently been organized. The meet- 
ings are held each Sunday following the 
morning service with Dr. Smith as speaker. 
He is giving a series of talks on the History 
and Development of the Christian Church. 
Mrs. Smith’s mother, Susan Fellows Clark, 
died recently in Lowell, Mass., after a 
brief illness. Mrs. Clark formerly re- 
sided in Annisquam, Mass., and was a 
member of the Universalist church there. 
In recent years: much of her time was 
spent with Dr. Smith’s family, where she 
became well known and most highly es- 
teemed by the people of this church and 
community. Dr. Smith officiated at the 
funeral services for Mrs. Clark, which 
were held at the Smith residence. The in- 
terment took place at Mt. Hope Cemetery 
in Bangor. Our membership list has been 


broken by the deaths of two members: 
Mrs. Marietta Allen, who through ill 
health was a shut-in for several years, and 
Miss Lilly Tucker, another devoted and 
loyal member. Both were members of 
the Hall Class. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Reyv. Clarence J. Cowing, 
pastor. On New Year’s Sunday our con- 
gregation was especially inspired by the 
old chandelier, the restoration of which 
has just been completed. We know that 
this beautiful antique is between 125 and 
150 years old. It will be one more at- 
tractive feature of our fine historic church. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth R. Brooks, pastor. 
On Christmas Sunday 480 people attended 
the morning service. The Christmas 
offering exceeded $600. The combined 
offerings on Christmas Sunday amounted 
to $860, with more to come. 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
The Colonial Fair was a great success, so- 
cially and financially, enriching the church 
treasury by $714.42. The supper had to 
be served in two sections to take care of 
the crowd. The chairman of church sub- 
scriptions reports that a little over $6,000 
has already been pledged for 1981; 186 
pledges have been received, including 
twelve new ones. Forty last year’s pledges 
are yet to be renewed. These latter to- 
gether with the fruits of the personal can- 
vass should bring the total close to the 
amount needed. 

Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, pas+ 
tor. In November, a project in behalf of 
our Japan offering was carried out in the 
church school. A study of Japan through 
lesson material, music, and various activi- 
ties, culminated in a Japanese tea given 
to the parents of the Beginners’ and Prim- 
ary Departments and the children, also 
the Mission Circle and the Guild. Miss 
Georgene Bowen was our guest. Tea 
and rice cakes were served to the older 
group and punch and cookies to the chil- 
dren. In the evening, at our Teachers’ 
Conference, Rey. Hazel I. Kirk again 
carried us to Japan through interesting 
stories and experiences and enlightening 
pictures. Our “Toyland Fair,” held Dec. 
4 and 5, was a much greater success than 
we expected, both financially and socially. 
The fair opened with a noon lunch. Cafe- 
teria suppers were served each night. On 
the last night, and the night following 
the fair, an operetta, ‘“The Ghost of Lolly- 
pop Bay,” was given by the senior and 
junior choirs. The following week the 
operetta cast was given a supper at the 
church. During the Advent, season, Mr. 
Walker gave a series of sermons as fol- 
lows: Dee. 7, “The Prophetic Time,’’ 
Dec. 14, “Our Gifts,” Dec. 21, “How Far 
to Bethlehem?” Dee. 25, ‘‘In Bethlehem.” 
Special decorations, special anthems by 
both senior and junior choirs, and a special 
sermon featured the Christmas Sunday 
services. A pageant, “The Child Jesus,” 


was presented by the Primary Department — 
in the church school worship service. A 
“White Gift Service’ followed. The gifts 
were given to the Salvation Army and the 
Social Service League for distribution. 
In the evening the pageant, “The Lost 
Star,” was given by the Young People’s 
Department under the direction of the 
pastor. On Dec. 23, at 5 o’clock, the 
Beginners and Primary Departments and 
their parents enjoyed a Christmas party 
with games, refreshments, and a visit from 
Santa Claus. At 7 p. m., the Junior and 


‘Intermediate Junior High Departments 


had their party, presenting the Christmas 
play, ““Red Roses for the King.’”’ Games 
followed with refreshments, tree and gifts. 
In appreciation of the services of the 
junior choir, a theater party was given on 
Dec. 29, sponsored by the church school. 
The members of the choir, accompanied by 
choir mothers, director, pastor and friends, 
went to Somerville, where they enjoyed the 
operetta, “The Desert Song.” On New 
Year’s Eve, a party was given by the © 
Count-on-Us Class and the B. A. C. 
Class for the Young People’s Department 
and friends. The young people of the 
Congregational church shared the fes- 
tivities. These two classes are also uniting — 
once a month in their lesson period, en- 
gaging a speaker who will talk to them on 
some subject of interest and help in solving 
problems in the lives of young people. 
We are fortunate to have secured Dr. Earle 
for one month. Our church school has 
issued a “Church School Bulletin” out- 
lining our aims, curriculum, require- 
ments, and other data of interest. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. On Sunday, Dec. 4, the first 
devotional meeting of the South Shore 
League was held in the Stoughton church 
Approximately one hundred young people 
were present, representing North Wey- 
mouth, Brockton, Norwell and Norwood. 
A buffet lunch was served by the Stough- 
ton Y. P. C. U. at 6.30 and the service 
opened at 7.30. Preliminaries were in 
charge of the president, Miss Edith Craig 
of North Weymouth. Rey. John Brush of 
Norwood offered prayer. Music was led 
by Mr. Legge of Stoughton. Greetings 
were extended by Mr. Morris. Two splen- 
did messages were delivered, one by Dr. 
Coons and the other by Mr. John W. Wood 
of Stoughton. Dr. Coons approached the 
problem of the young people from the 
idealistic standpoint, Mr. Wood, eminently 
successful in business, contributed from 
the wealth of a practical experience. It 
was an inspiring session. 

Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Miss Sylvia Pratt, of the Tuckerman 
School in Boston, has been director of re- 
ligious education this year and has been 
very successful in the church school and 
Y. P. C. U. She is superintendent of the 
school, teaches a class of boys of high — 
school age, has supervision of the kinder- 
garten and helps in the Y. P. C. U. The 
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Christmas season was marked by a won- 
derful Christmas Sunday service in the 
morning and a beautiful pageant in the 
evening. The church was decorated with 
tall trees, wreaths, and poinsettias. The 
choir and organ were assisted in the music 
by a trombone artist from Beverly. The 
Christmas offering amounted to $605.10. 
Christmas parties, with gifts from Santa 
Claus and a box of candy for each child, 
were held on the Tuesday before. An 
open forum, sponsored by five churches of 
which our church is one, is to hold ten 
meetings beginning with Sunday, Jan. 11. 
The first was held in Tabernacle Congre- 
_gational Church with Rabbi Harry Levi 
of Boston as speaker. Tickets were 
given out before the meeting but the 
church, one of the largest in the city, could 
not hold the great crowd that attended. 
Michigan 
Lansing.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The past three months have been 
extremely busy ones. In order to help in 
the relief of the unemployment situation 
locally, the use of our building was of- 
fered by Mr. Reamon. A bureau for the 
registration of the unemployed was set up 
and operated under the direction of the 
City Council. More than thirty-five hun- 
dred persons were registered and work for 
more than a thousand was secured. In a 
period of approximately nine weeks about 
twenty thousand persons passed through 
our doors. Meanwhile, one of our trus- 
tees, D. D. Harris, headed up the Palmer 
Shoe Fund organization and brought im- 
mediate and generous support to this 
fund. When our church schedule inter- 
fered with the work of the Bureau, Charles 
S. Smith, newly-elected president of our 
board of trustees, provided a place for the 
Bureau. In numerous ways service has 
been given. Our women sew regularly 
for the Children’s Home; members of the 
Mission Circle look after certain families. 
At Christmas time the church school pro- 
vided a bushel of oranges for the Children’s 
Home. In sponsoring an exclusive lec- 
ture by Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
here on Dec. 10, our church came very 
forcibly before the public eye. Approxi- 
mately one hundred workers participated 
in this great project. The city auditorium 
was packed and $568 was cleared for the 
church. The annual bazaar of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle was a great success in spite 
of the ‘‘bad’”’ year. Left-over goods were 
placed on sale in one of the downtown 
stores and everything was sold. Christ- 
mas services were well received with the 


exception of our Midnight Christmas Eve ' 


service, which apparently is not popular 
with our people. For the past two 
months and a half Mr. Reamon has been 
supplying the pulpit at Concord on Sun- 
day evening. Five objectives have been 
set for the period between now and Easter 
Sunday: 1, completion of the every mem- 
ber canvass; 2, at least one project; 3, 
group fellowship meetings in various sec- 
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tions of the city; 4, membership campaign; 
5, complete visitation of the parish by the 
minister. 


New York 


Fort Plain.—Rev. Rufus H. Dix, pastor. 
We are in the midst of what we call a 
“Week of Prayer,’ five churches work- 
ing in harmony. Subjects: ‘The Father- 
hood of God,’ ‘‘Man’s Need of Divine 
Help,” “Jesus the Savior of Men,” ‘“‘The 
Mission of the Church,” and ‘Immor- 
tality.’’ Needless to say the subjects are 
not all treated to the satisfaction of every- 
body, but it is interesting and the con- 
gregations seem to enjoy it. Service was 
at the Universalist church Jan. 8, with 
sermon by the Methodist minister. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia.—The Church of the Res- 
toration and the Church of the Messiah 
entertained the executive committee of 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention at the Church of the 
Messiah on Tuesday, Jan. 13. Mr. N. R. 


’ Guilbert presided and extended a welcome 


from the Church of the Messiah. Rev. 
Robert Tipton brought greetings from the 
Church of the Restoration. Dr. Frank 
Adams, Dr. Roger F. Etz and Mr. Louis 
Ames spoke. Vocal solos were given by 
Mr. J. Edwards Smith, Jr., and Mr. John 
Deacon. Refreshments were served. 
* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. CONARD 
B. RHEINER 


The installation of Rev. Conard Bauger 
Rheiner as minister of the Universalist 
church at Norway, Maine, took place 
Friday evening, Jan. 2, 1931. Rev. Mar- 
guerite Pearman McIntire presided. The 
prayer of installation was offered by Rev. 
Eleanor B. Forbes, of West Paris. 

The charge to the pastor was given by 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Superintendent, 
who also extended the fellowship of the 
Maine Universalist Convention. Mr. 
Manning said in part: “I charge you to so 
preach that your preaching shall be a 
challenge to right thinking, feeling, and 
action, for religion that issues only in 
thinking is a poor religion. Teach, keep- 
ing in mind the needs of the people. Go 
with those whom you try to lead. Bea 
true shepherd. Be a leader in the com- 
munity life. Be a disciple, learning from 
the people as well as from the great 
prophets. Above all, be in your own heart 
and life a true disciple, that you may learn 
to have that strength yourself which you 
can share with these people.” 

Dr. Samuel G. Ayres of Lewiston gave 
the charge to the parish. He urged the 
parish to give the minister a congregation, 
to give him their confidence, to remember 
the financial side of the relationship, and 
to accept his leadership. 

Words of welcome to the church were 
spoken by Mrs. Alice Danforth, to the 
parish by Hugh Pendexter, to the local 
ministerial association by Rev. Christian 
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Groezinger of the Norway Congregational 
church, to the community by George F. 
Hathaway, chairman of the local board of 
selectmen, and to the Maine Universalist 
Convention by Glenn R. McIntire, presi- 
dent. 

Special music was furnished by the 
choir, assisted by Mrs. Harold Neal, or- 
ganist, Marion Haskell, violinist, and 
Albert Henley, tenor soloist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rheiner received at the 
parsonage immediately after the service, 
assisted by Mr. Manning, Dr. Ayres, Miss 
Forbes, and Mr. and «Mrs. Glenn R. 
McIntire. 


* * 


THE FIELD-WORKER 


Meet Dick Bird—no, not the South Pole 
explorer, but Dick Bird, the field worker 
for the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, employed temporarily to serve the 
Y. P. C. U. and the G.S.S. A. He is now 
on the job, and will make his first trip to 
New York State shortly if present plans 
are completed. 

Through an agreement reached by the 
Council of Religious Education, money. 
appropriated by the General Convention 
for the use of the Y. P. C. U. and the G. S. 
S. A. has been turned over in sufficient 
quantity to make the employment of a 
temporary field-worker possible. . 

It will be Dick’s job to visit local unions, 
interview their leaders, talk with the 
ministers, hold meetings with the groups, 
explain the work of the National Union, 
and help the local union with any problems 
they may be facing. If there are churches 
where a Y. P. C. U. may be organized, Dick 
will find himself camped there until the 
job is finished. He will practically do the 
same kind of work for the G. S. 8. A. 

Dick is a resident of Waltham, Mass., 
graduated from Boston University with a 
degree in Religious Education. He has 
been director of religious education at the 
Universalist church in Peoria, Il]., and has 
had considerable contact with the Y. P. 
C. U. affairs. 

Does your union want a visit from Dick? 
Write to our office and it will be arranged 
through the Department of Religious 
Education, if such arrangement is human- 
ly possible.-—Onward. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 

A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held on Thursday, Jan. 29, 
at the First Universalist Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged. The address by Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson, former president of the society, 
on ‘“‘What Shall We Do to Be Saved?” is 
sure to create interest. Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, will bring many 
important ‘‘News Flashes” from North 
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Carolina. A young woman from Bul- 
-garia, a graduate of the Sofia American 
School, now studying at Boston Uni- 
versity, will appear in native costume and 
speak on ‘Present Day Conditions in 
Bulgaria.” Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn will speak on “Russia To-day and 
To-morrow.” <A ladies’ quartette from 
the Church of the Redemption Mission 
Circle will render Russian folk songs, and 
Mrs. Edward Hempel will be the soloist 
for the morning session. 

Surely, you who read this will want to 
attend this meeting. The church is just 
around the corner off Massachusetts Ave., 
opposite City Hall. 

The women of this church are prepared 
to give a hearty welcome to all who come, 
and a substantial luncheon to all who 
apply for reservations in advance. Please 
do this by Tuesday, Jan. 27, addressing 
Mrs. Edward S. Ames, 22 Magazine St. 
Tel. University 3489-W. 
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it Rev. Harold V. Hartshorn is * 
pastor of the Congregational church * 
* at Highland, California. 
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e Rev. Carl H. Olson, a recent * 
* graduate of Tufts Collegeand Crane * 
* Theological School, is minister of * 
* the Universalist church at Kent, * 
* Ohio. 2 
= Jared van Wagenen, Jr., is a * 
* scientific farmer and a member of * 
* the Reformed Church. He is a * 
* graduate of Cornell, a lecturer for * 
* agricultural societies and a con- * 
* tributor to the Ailantic Monthly and * 
* various agricultural weeklies. His * 
* home is at Lawyersville, N. Y. * 
= Devere Allen is a Rhode Island * 
* man who was educated at Oberlin. * 
* He is the author of ‘‘Pacifismin the * 
* Modern World,” editor ofthe World * 
* To-morrow, and a contributor tothe * 
* New Republic, the Nation, the * 
* Survey, and Current History. “s 
z Miss Helen G. Murray, for ten * 
* years in religious work in Mexico * 
* City, is one of the secretaries of * 
* the Department of Social Relations * 
* of the Congregational Education So- * 
* ciety, of which Dr. Hubert C. Her- * 
* ring is the head. me 
* * 
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Notices 


WISCONSIN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Earl W. Foster, lately a clergyman of the Congre- 
gational Church, having applied for a license to ex- 
ercise the functions of a clergyman in the Universalist 
Church, is granted such license as of Dec. 29, 1930. 

M.L. Aldridge, Chairman. 
Pe 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


‘The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
‘Home for Aged Persons, Ine., Foxborough, Mass., 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


will occur at Foxborough on Jan. 28 at 1.30 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more dur- 
ing the past year are eligible for membership in the 
corporation, and are urged to attend. The business 
before the meeting will be the presentation of re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 


Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
ane 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Granted renewal of license to preach to Carl A. 
Seaward. 

This committee will hold its next meeting at 174 
Newbury St., Boston, on Monday, Jan. 19, at 9 a.m. 
(instead of on Jan. 26). 

Carl A. Seaward has been invited to appear before 
this committee at its meeting on Monday, Feb. 23, 
at 9.30 a. m., that he may be examined as to his 
fitness for the Universalist ministry. 

G. H. Leining, Chairman, 
SE ae 


PENNSYLVANIA” FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Kentucky Rev. George 
C. Boorn, from’ Ohio Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck. Letter 
of transfer to Vermont, Rey. Charles Easternhouse; 
letter of license to ordained clergyman, Rev. Guy C. 
Putney, Presbyterian, Vermont. 

Robert Tipton, Secretary. 
Peak 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CON- 
FERENCE 


The Rhode Island Universalist Conference will 
meet in the Church of Our Father, Pawtucket, R. L., 
Wednesday, Jan. 21, at 3.30 p.m. Speakers at the 
afternoon sessions will be Rev. John M. Ratcliff and 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. The evening session 
at 7.15 will be addressed by Rev. James F. Albion, 
DADs 


iBOOK: MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted—All kinds. Booklet free. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal] attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A.-DEWICK, President, 


sTHE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


fed oP be Dyre 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Jan. 17, 1931 


The 
Romance of 


the Land of 
Robert Burns 


Ayr and the banks of Bonnie 
Doon; Loch Katrine with haunt- 
ing memories of The Lady of the 
Lake; Edinburgh Castle and the 
ill-starred Mary Queen of Scots; 
Old St. Giles and Jennie Geddes 
and John Knox; Abbotsford and 
Sir Walter Scott; Ghosts of 
Covenanters in the Heart of 
Midlothian; and much more that 
will challenge memory, as we saun- 
ter through Bonnie Scotland on 
our way to the Shakespeare country 
by motor through the English 
Lake Country made memorable by 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. 


The Universalist 
European Good 
Will Tour, 1931 


will show you all that and more 


‘foin “Now! 


See your minister or inquire of any © 
agent of 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS | 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Alfred M. Bell Company | 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Little Hill Farm Cruisings in Old Schoharie 


By 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Author of 
“Nature Cruisings,’”’ ‘‘Cruisings Cross Country,’’ 
“‘Cruisings Around a Changing World,’’ and 
“The Little Corner Never Conquered.’’ 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Contents 


Rest at the Farm. 

Rainy Days at the Farm. 

Going Down to Stadje. 

Knee Deep in June. 

Making Improvements. 

Further Improvements. 

Acton and Reaction. 

All Kinds of Wood for the Fire. 
Work on the Farm. 

Walks with Motives. 

Days Which Stood Out. 

Joseph’s View and Various Things. 
The Cemetery Bee. 

The Church in the Hollow. 

Our Faithful Car. 

The Old Home of Owen D. Young. 
In the Country of Fenimore Cooper. 
When Every Bush Was Ablaze. 

In Late October. 

A Country Wedding. 

Going Home to Vote. 

Christmas at the Old Home. 


A New Cruising Classic 
Two hundred pages, sixteen illustrations 


A beautiful book for all who know and love “The Hills.” 
Price $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Educational — 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE §cHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Spesk- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, = 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
— Franktin, Afaes: 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, fice Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


A man went to his doctor and requested 
treatment for his ankle. 

After a careful examination, the doctor 
inquired: ‘‘How long have you been going 
about like this?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Why, man, your ankle is broken! How 
you managed to get around is a marvel. 
Why didn’t you come to me at first?” 

“Well, doctor, every time I say some- 
thing is wrong with me, my wife declares 
T’ll have to stop smoking.’”—Christian 
Advocate. 

* x 

“Tp very tired,’’ said the lady at the 
head of the supper table, one Sunday eve- 
ning. ; 

“You should not be,”’ said her minister, 
who had been asked to the evening meal, 
“you haven’t preached two sermons to- 
day.” 

“No,” said the lady, absent-mindedly, 
“but I listened to them.’’—T'oronto Globe. 

The obliging pianist had rendered several 
selections, when one of the admiring group 
of listeners suggested that he play ‘‘The 
Twelfth Mass.’’ Several people echoed 
the request and one lady in particular cried 
out enthusiastically: “Oh, do play it. 
My husband belonged to that very regi- 
ment.”’—Lampoon. 

“Daughter,” said the father sternly, 
“T don’t like that young man you go out 
with.” 

“Yeah?” retorted daughter. ‘‘Well, 
don’t worry, you’re simply poison to him, 
too.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

There’s no telling how long Methuselah 
might have lived if he had had his appendix, 
teeth and tonsils out, used the right brand 


of toothpaste and smoked coughless 
cigarettes.—Hixchange. 


He: ‘‘Ah, it certainly does seem good to 
be daneing.”’ 

She: “‘Yes, I suppose there’s nothing 
like the feel of a good toe under your foot 
again.” —Film Fun. 

* x 

Prefer white lady, with girl baby, with- 
out home and good reputation, to house- 
keep for widower with 3 boys.—Ad in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News. 

* * 

“The future of cotton is uncertain.” 
How true. It never knows whether it 
will be silk stepins or a wool overcoat.— 
Easton Express. 

* ok 

Wifey: “‘There’s an old clothes man at 
the door.” / 

Hubby: “Tell him I’ve got all I need.”— 
Judge. 

* * 

Any one not able to pay and stating so, 
will be buried Free of charge.—Sherbrooke 
(Can.) Daily Record. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to eavh 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. A three-years course 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 50 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, 12 1-2 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for use of teacher, $1.00 each part. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year. 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 

PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Storiesof Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 

PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. : 
Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). 
24 Lessons. 

THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Out of print. ‘ 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 11 Lessons. Re- 
sponsibility for one’s self and for others. (temperance). 4 Lessons. 
The Exile and Return of the People of Judah. 11 Lessons, 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART JI. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill aré included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. ¢ 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. A four-years course 
ssued two parts to each year. 


PART II. Stories of the Judges. 


LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 

THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 
The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 

course issued two parts to each year. 


A three-years 


LESSON SUBJECTS 

FIRST YEAR: 
PART If. 
PART II. 


The World a Field for Christian Service. 
Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 
Epistle of James. 2 
SECOND YEAR: 

The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 

The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


